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JOSHUA W. ALEXANDER 


Appointed Secretary of Commerce by President Wilson to succeed Secretary 

Redfield. Mr. Alexander has been a member of Congress from Missouri since 

1907 and, during the Democratic control of the House of Representatives, 

he held the post of chairman of the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries 
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NUMBER 3 


THE MARCH OF EVENTS 


HE taking in hand of the Mexican 
problem is a source of obvious re- 
lief to the sober opinion of the 
United States. Our duty toward 
Mexico has not been clear at times, 

but that we had an unfulfilled duty there has 
long been painfully evident. We have been so 
determined to be just to Mexico that we have 
been unjust to ourselves, and, indeed, to the 
best interests of the Mexicans too, for the 
well-being of that people rests upon order, 
which it has not been able to maintain, and 
upon education, which it has not been able to 
achieve, unaided. The present situation arises 
from a train of events too familiar to need re- 
hearsal, except of its latest phases. 

An American consul held in prison in Puebla, 
an American shot by a Mexican soldier, and 
various Americans captured and held for ran- 
som have served as occasions for the United 
States Government to protest to the Mexican 
Government and for the Mexican Government 
to return one of its most perfectly worded 
arguments based upon the fallacy that law, 
order, and justice are maintained in Mexico 
as in the United States or France. The situa- 
tion is difficult in many ways. Along a thou- 
sand miles of border a weak people is in contact 
with a strong people, and it is unavoidable that 
the weak should often suffer. This condition 
has had no tendency to change the strong anti- 
American feeling, long in evidence in Mexico, 
or to relieve the tension that has been felt for 
years. A good many Americans have been 
killed or kidnapped, and all manner of outrages 


committed against American property. Neither 
the Mexican efforts to help themselves to decent 
government nor our efforts to help them have 
achieved very satisfactory results. Sometimes 
for a period there has been a lull in “ Mexican 
incidents” and a feeling of hope would rise a 
little that the Mexicans, “stewing in their own 
juice,” would produce a passable result. But 
these hopes have always been dissipated by 
recurrences of the anti-American violence. 

During the last eight years the United States 
has sent military forces into Mexico twice and 
has used peaceable persuasion and threats, in- 
terspersed with friendly overtures, innumerable 
times. It can not be proved that Mexico is 
either much worse or much better off for our 
efforts, or nearer or farther from stability. Our 
policy has not gained us either respect or friend- 
ship. Perhaps no policy would have done that. 
But the fact remains that conditions in the 
domain of our southern neighbor are little if any 
better than they were, and that the evil condi- 
tions existing there legitimately and inevitably 
interest us. It isequally certain that the indefi- 
nite continuance of such conditions could not 
but produce another “incident,’’ such as the 
insult to our flag, the attack on Columbus, or 
an affair like the Jameson Raid, leading to war. 
The war might be another punitive expedition 
but it is likely to be more than that, for the 
two punitive expeditions which we have had 
have been barren of results. At any time we 
may find ourselves in a war the end of which 
will be a long, slow, and expensive political 
tutelage of Mexico. 
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The recently appointed Japanese Ambassador to the United States. Mr. 

Shidehara has been Director of Legal Affairs of the Foreign Office, counselor 

of the Embassy in Washington and later in London, Minister to Holland, 

and, at the time of his appointment as Ambassador, he was Vice- Minister of 
Foreign Affairs 
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Ly GOVERNOR FRANK O. LOWDEN : | 
: —— 


Of Illinois, in whose behalf is being waged one of the most aggressive of the 

pre-convention campaigns for the Republican nomination for President. His 

political experience before his election as “war governor” of Illinois included 
three terms as a member of the House of Representatives 
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FRANKLIN D’OLIER | 


Elected National Commander of the American Legion at their first national 

convention held in Minneapolis in November. Composed of veterans of the 

World War, the Legion is becoming a strong and active force opposed to 

radicalism in all its un-American forms, and is already a recognized force 
for the maintenance of law and order 
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: DR. CHARLES E. CHADSEY 
AO idk tyr RA Ee, 


Recently appointed Dean of the Department of Education at the University 

of Illinois after a long battle with the politicians who at last succeeded in 

forcing him out of the superintendency of the schools of Chicago, where his 

national reputation as an educator had raised hopes that the city’s schools 
would be directed wholly for efficiency 
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The ‘‘soap baron” of England, and one of the largest and most progressive 

employers of labor in the world, who recently arrived in the United States. 

He proposes a plan for his factories to use his machinery twelve hours a 

day, operating it by two shifts of laborers working six hours a day each, on 

the theory that “‘it is an economic benefit if a machine wears out under ex- 

treme production, an uneconomic disadvantage if men and women are worn 
out by long hours” 
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Our Difficult Start in World Affairs 


NE. of the chief objections to the 

() League, of the Lodge, Reed, Johnson, 

Walsh group, was the six votes 

of Great Britain and the British dominions in 
the Council of the League. 

These opponents of dominion votes knew that 
the privilege to vote represented not an in- 
crease in power for the British Empire but 
an increase in self-government by the British 
Dominions who wished a direct opportunity 
for expression on foreign affairs. They wished 
this because they could conceive of situations 
in which they might disagree with the British 
Empire. Mr. Lodge knew that these six votes 
in the Council were no more binding on us than 
one would have been in that body. Yet their 
conception of our relation to the world is such 
that they wish us to tell Canada, Australia, 
New Zealand, and South Africa that we would 
rather be associated in a deliberative body on 
an equality with Costa Rica, Montenegro, 
_ Honduras, or any other infinitesimal state, 
than with them. 

The other technical objections which Mr. 
Lodge and his cohorts brought forward were 
all of them tending toward limiting any pos- 
sible obligation we might have under the 
League of Nations for the stability of civiliza- 
tion. Mr. Lodge and Mr. Reed seemed to feel 
that it might be dangerous for us to accept any 
responsibilities. They were and are quite 
right. Mr. Reed was even right when he saw 
the possibility of certain dangers if we went into 
the war just finished. For a nation merely to 
exist in this world involves some risk. But 
Mr. Reed was wrong when he opposed going 
into the World War. It was more dangerous 
to stay out. And both he and Mr. Lodge are 
wrong in their judgment about the risk of 
joining with other nations in trying to preserve 
civilization, and improve it. It is riskier to 
go on in isolation and ignorance, as we were 
before, than to keep an eye on the march of 
events and a helping hand on the helm of the 
world. 

If when the Lusitania went down Mr. Wilson 
had not been so much in the frame of mind that 
his opponents are now, the war might well have 
been finished in 1916 or 1917. Mr. Lodge 
then urged for action. He now opposes an 
arrangement. to insure such action in the 
future. For the years of our neutrality we got 
something of the reputation of caring little for 
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the welfare of the world in general (and thereby 
having but a shortsighted patriotism) so long as 
we were not inconvenienced. The American 
Expeditionary Forces at sea and ashore wiped 
that reputation out. The Republican Senate 
has revived it. International dealings like all 
others that succeed rest on confidence. Mr. 
Lodge’s point of view makes confidence and 
coéperation with us somewhat difficult. The 
gist of his argument is that all European 
settlements must be made to fit with American 
opinion (which may be subject to change 
without notice) and that even when so made 
we insist that the settlements be guaranteed by 
everyone but us, for in no case must we assume 
any responsibility. 

The American people are neither this selfish, 
this fearful, nor this picayune. The President 
and Mr. Lodge have done much to make our 
entry into world affairs as limping and unim- 
pressive as possible, a combination of high 
flourishes and discordant notes. We shall have 
to take this philosophically. It will not keep 
us from doing our part in the long run. It 
merely makes the start more difficult. 


Political Characters to Watch 


N OUR system of government it is quite 
| common for Congress and the President 

to get into such opposition to each other 
toward the end of a President’s second term 
(or his first, if reélection seems unlikely) that 
the wheels of government almost cease to turn. 
Cleveland, Roosevelt, and Taft all experienced 
this. Mr. Wilson. is now experiencing it. 
The legislative achievements between now and 
March, 1921, when a new President will come in, 
are likely to be far below the needs of the 
country or the ability of this Congress and the 
President to achieve were it the early part of a 
Presidential term. The necessity for effective 
government is greater with us now than for 
many years. The probable lack of it for the 
next year and a half will leave a tremendous 
accumulation of acute problems to be faced 
rapidly by the next administration. 

There is, therefore, even a greater reason 
than usual for a keen scrutiny by the public of 
the various Presidential candidates. And so 
the public should have the fullest possible 
information about all the candidates in time to 
digest it and form a real conviction about 
them so that the pressure of public opinion 
may have as much weight as possible in the 
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nomination of the candidates as well as in their 
election. 


As is natural enough the men now chiefly - 


mentioned for the Democratic nomination are 
members of the President’s immediate following 
fornoother Democrats have had anopportunity 
to bring themselves before the public. And on 
account of the President’s very personal way of 
filling his office, none of his immediate coun- 
selors and helpers has made a very strong 
impression with the exception of Mr. McAdoo. 
Next to Mr. McAdoo, the present Attorney- 
General, Mr. Mitchell Palmer, seems to have 
the most active boom. 

Mr. McAdoo first came to public attention 
as the builder of the tunnels connecting Man- 
hattan Island with New Jersey. In the 
management of this task he showed much 
energy and originality. Financially the ven- 
ture was not particularly profitable but it was 
a great success as a public service and it was 
run in a manner to acquire the public’s 
friendliness when the other transportation lines 
in New York were cordially hated. As Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, Mr. McAdoo had a 
somewhat stormy and successful career. When 
the war came he had the imagination to in- 
sist that the liberty bond issues could be sold 
on patriotism as much as on a financial basis. 
His Secretaryship of the Treasury marked him 
as the strongest man in the President’s 
cabinet. His work as Director-General of 
Railroads neither added tonor subtracted much 
from his reputation. His operation helped to 
prove that the public did not want govern- 
ment operation, but J. J. Hill, as Director- 
General, would have proved the same thing. 
Mr. McAdoo stands out as the strongest 
Democratic personality. 

Mr. Palmer was anenergeticand hard-working 
member of Congress devoted to the President’s 
policies. During the period of our neutrality 
he made a trip to Germany presumably for the 
President but what he went for and what: he 
accomplished never became public. His chief 
service during the war was as Alien Property 
Custodian. He has given an interesting ac- 
count of his work in this capacity in Scribner’s 
Magazine. However, that was hardly the 
character of task to stamp a man as Presiden- 
tial timber, no matter how well done. His 
campaign really rests upon his conduct of the 
Attorney-General’s office and in particular in 
his success or failure in dealing with the “Red 
problem.” 


The World’s Work 


At the present time a fair and judgmatical 
estimate of the character and abilities of Mr. 
McAdoo and Mr. Palmer ought to be of great 
public interest. The choice between these two 
is purely personal so far as the public now 
knows, for both are adherents of the President 
and would presumably carry on the Govern- 
ment with the same general organization and 
in the same general spirit as it is conducted by 
the present Administration. 

On the Republican side there are a great 
number of candidates. Governor Lowden, 
General Wood, and Herbert Hoover are talked 
of more than any of the others. Governor 
Lowden and General Wood are publicly 
announced candidates. Mr. Hoover refuses 
to have anything to do with a candidacy. 
Nevertheless his name does occur in practically 
every conversation on the subject. Governor 
Lowden began life as a poor boy. He has that 
traditional. political advantage. From that 
promising political beginning he succeeded after 
the traditional American manner. As Gover- 
nor of Illinois he has made a very good record. 
He is a rather normal kind of candidate who 
can point with assurance to his past record as an 
evidence of his ability to get elected and to 
serve the public well after election. Politically 
in his own party, Governor Lowden has only one 
bad heritage. He was a member of the famous 
Committee on Credentials at the Chicago 
Convention which became the storm centre of 
the fight between the Taft and Roosevelt forces. 
This leaves him with something of a legacy of 
unpopularity with the Progressive end of the 
Republican Party. 

General Wood and Mr. Hoover, who is 
without party affiliations, are men of unus- 
ual records for Presidential candidates, for 
despite Mr. Hoover’s desire to keep out of the 
political arena, his name must be seriously 
considered. Neither General Wood nor Mr. 
Hoover has any political past. They have 
not been mixed up in any previous political 
squabbles. Despite this both have records of 
achievement and obvious qualifications for 
office. Mr. Hoover’s record as a mining engineer, 
as an employer of labor, as the organizer of the 
Belgian Relief, as the organizer of our Food Ad- 
ministration, and finally, practically as food dic- 
tator of theworld, marks him as one of the great- 
est organizers and administrators of the time. 
He knows more about world economics than, 
and as much about world politics as any other 
American. His interest in the common man is as 
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keen as any one in public life, but he can make 
no parade of it for it only takes-practical forms 
in his mind. In everything this is true. He is 
not a speaker. He usually promises less than 
he means to perform. What he says is short 
and to the point and there is no attempt at 
pleasantry or flattery. It almost seems as if 
he tried to be unpopular and yet no man in the 
war got so tremendous a loyalty and esprit in 
the organization he created as did Hoover. 
He hasn’t a single item of the usual political 
stock in trade. Although he is a Republican he 
urged support of the President at the last elec- 
tion on the same basis on which he so loyally 
served the administration himself during the 
war. He would not have done this had he 
been looking for office. Nevertheless his 
strength with the public means that he must 
be seriously considered by the party to which 
he belongs. 

General Wood has now a _ considerable 
political backing, perhaps the largest of any 
candidate for the nomination. He is also, like 
Hoover, an outsider in politics. But he is not 
an outsider in government. Superficially, he 
has been likened to previous soldier candidates 
for the Presidency. But practically, he is not 
a soldier candidate. The record which justifies 
his candidacy could all have been achieved in 
civilian clothes. The outstanding items in that 
record are the establishment of orderly govern- 
ment in the island of Cuba, his work in the Philip- 
pines, and his conversion of the United States to 
a policy of officers’ training camps and universal 
service without which we should never have had 
the men abroad to enable the war to be won in 
1918. His uniform handicapped him in this 
last task. He has administrative ability and 
experience. He can “go to the people” and 
get their support. He is a man both of courage 
and action. And lately it has been his pol- 
itical good fortune to have again an oppor- 
tunity to show these qualities in handling the 
disturbances in Omaha and Gary. 

General Wood has been often abroad and 
he knows both the men and policies of 
Europe more than is common for Presiden- 
tial candidates—an asset of particular value 
now when our foreign policy is in the 
balance. 

William G. McAdoo, Mitchell Palmer, Gov- 
ernor Lowden, Herbert Hoover, and General 
Wood seem at present the most interesting 
careers to study in preparation for working and 
voting for the next President. 
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Public Attitude Toward Labor 


HE more conservative elements in Labor 

circles seem again to have gotten back 

some of their courage to oppose the 
Reds for it has become plain enough that no 
matter how much trouble it takes to do it 
the public is determined to rid itself of the Red 
element and its teaching. This being so there 
is no reason for the conservative Labor leaders 
to continue to fear them. On the contrary it 
is certain that any union that accepts Red 
leadership will have to accept with it such an 
amount of public hostility as will make it 
powerless. Consequently there is every in- 
centive for the conservatives to assert them- 
selves even though the steady acceptance of 
union demands that obtained for the past few 
years can not be continued. For Labor is 
facing a new kind of test. During the past 
twenty years, the public has had the general 
purpose of making Capital behave no matter 
how much it cost the public. With the public 
in this state of mind, it usually gave Labor a 
generous meed of sympathy in its struggles with 
Capital. But Labor overplayed its hand. It 
asked too much. It threatened strikes re- 
gardless of the public comfort, even of the 
public safety. It played with the enemies of 
the Republic. The public began to get mad. 
Its sympathies began to turn toward any one 
who would curb Labor. The political phe- 
nomena of the present time make this abund- 
antly plain. The Attorney-General, a candi- 
date for the Presidency, stretches the situation 
to use an injunction to stop the coal strike. 
The Governor of Massachusetts is reélected 
because he beat the police union. 

Perhaps the analogy between the public’s 
animosity toward predatory capital (if not all 
capital) during the last twenty years and the 
present swing of opinion against Labor may not 
be very close. Nevertheless there may be a 
useful lesson in the comparison. In curing 
capitalistic abuses, the public did itself a great 
deal cf unnecessary harm. There is no bene- 
fit to be gained by doing a similar injury to 
ourselves in trying to get Labor to get a better 
perspective of its responsibilities and rights. 

When the Clayton Act was passed it was 
announced that it began a new epoch in which 
labor was no longer to be considered as a 
commodity and that the right to strike could 
not be curtailed by injunction. Whether labor 
is a commodity or not is somewhat a matter of 
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definition. It is subject to the laws of supply 
and demand as commodities are. But unlike 
commodities it has a memory. It is not either 
wise or safe to treat it except as a group of 
human beings for that is what it is. Now 
Labor, very probably remembers the talk at the 
time of the Clayton Act’s passage. It knows 
also that despite the technical defence of the 
injunction against the coal strike based on the 
fact that a state of war still legally existed and 
that the injunction only enjoined the leaders 
against ordering a strike—despite these de- 
fences Labor has just cause for surprise and 
grievance. And to give a man who is in the 
wrong a just grievance goes a long way toward 
justifying his position to himself. We do not 
need to stretch the law or legal practice to deal 
with the Labor situation.. There is inherent 
strength in the public to settle the problem 
without it. 

Let us by all means use every proper method 
to rid ourselves of the Reds but let us keep as 
unheated, fair, and generous an attitude to- 
ward Labor as possible. 


State Police, an Antidote for Lawlessness 


URING recent events in the steel 
1) strike the constabulary of the state 
of Pennsylvania gave the country an 
object lesson in the art of crime prevention 
and enforcement of the law. That celebrated 
organization fulfilled every expectation for it- 
self and upheld its reputation for being a body 
of disciplined gentlemen which knows neither 
friend nor foe, able and willing, effective and 
picturesque. 

The most significant factor in its service 
lies in the fact that only in isolated cases did the 
state police come into actual conflict with the 
striking elements of the steel mills. One such 
regrettable incident occurred at Farrell, Penn., 
when several strikers were shot by members 
of the state police. But that the clash is rée- 
corded at all proves how rare the instance is. 
For the most part the activities of the state 
police in regard to industrial strikes and dis- 
orders have been confined to keeping crowds on 
the move and toa timely dispersal at the first 
suggestion of trouble. Thus, this organization 
accomplishes more in behalf of the public 
welfare than at first appears—in the majority 
of cases trouble is nipped in the bud, and riot- 
ing is prevented from coming to a head. 

Compare the state police with local forces 


and sheriffs. The latter are often excellent for 
what may be expected of them, but the state 
organization has a different scope and a larger 
function. The power behind the troopers is 
the power of the state, and wherever they go 
they represent the sovereignty of the state. 
Some weeks ago a gathering of 2,500 steel 
workers at Glassport, Penn., threatened to be- 
come disorderly, and became a menace to 
public safety. The crowd defied the local 
police and refused to move on when ordered to 
do so. The state force was notified, and: upon 
the arrival of a detachment of mounted men 
the trouble-makers dispersed quietly and with- 
out injury to any one. 

In the rendering of its services the state 
police is not restricted to the limits of a county. 
The net which these men spread is state-wide, 
and the famous sheriff’s chase, so often fruit- 
less, does not constitute a part of their tactics. 
There is a rule in the Pennsylvania force that 
troopers on patrol shall not be billeted in a 
single neighborhood for more than threemonths. 
Thus, their faces do not become familiar to 
the people of a district, and the respect which 
the trooper commands is that of a stranger with 
mysterious power. By virtue of the same re- 
quirement the state police do not form social 
and political connections which might dull 
the edge of their authority. They have no 
vote to win, no local friends to consider, no 
enemies to fear. 

As guardians of the public safety, militiamen 
and state troopers carry the same authority, 
but the facilities with which they function are 
altogether different. The militia can not act 
with the promptness necessary to prevent 
trouble from coming to a head. Furthermore 
neither sheriffs nor militiamen, who are men of 
other callings, have the time to acquire the 
skill which makes them the match and masters 
of criminals. The economic waste of guards- 
men engaged in police duty is twofold: they 
cease temporarily to be producers in their 
various occupations, and the interruption is 
expensive. At one time in 1902, the entire 
force of New York guardsmen was called upon 
for police duty—that was before the organiza- 
tion of the constabulary. The tour of duty 
lasted ninety days and cost as much as the 
state police force has cost for three years! 

Rioting and large-scale disturbance has 
brought the state police forcibly to the atten- 
tion of the public, but it is under less spectacu- 
lar circumstances that it renders the greatest 
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HOW THE STATES ARE ALIGNED ON THE ISSUE OF STATE POLICE 


The lightest shading shows the eight states which are enjoying the benefits of efficiently organized 
constabularies. It will be seen by the amount of shaded area how rapidly the movement is spreading 


service. Our states, even the most advanced 
and populous, have thousands of square miles 
of countryside where the uniform of an officer 
of the law has never been seen. Many new 
settlements and attractive country homes and 
farms have no more protection than before the 
country was settled; but with the improved 
means of rapid transit criminals find the rural 
districts both a field for their exploits and a 
place of refuge from the arm of the law. In- 
deed the steady increase of petty thieving and 
lawlessness in the country shows the con- 
dition to be a serious one. The state constabu- 
lary, where it has been organized, has found its 
most vital field of operations and interest to 
be the rural districts. Its efficiency in that line 
is acknowledged by concurrent resolutions and 
indorysements on the part of the Pennsylvania 
State Board of Agriculture and the New 
York Agricultural Society. 


In the United States, as indeed throughout 
all the world, the nerves of society have been so 





unsettled by war that the gospel of revolt is 
become an increasingly greater menace. In- 
dustry, more susceptible than ever, is infected 
by agitators who are hostile alike to the in- 
stitutions of our Government and to the legiti- 
mate principles of organized Labor. Unrest 
has been further manifest in the epidemic of 
race-rioting and the shameful recurrence of 
lynching. In order to survive the strain it is 
necessary that our communities, among other 
things, take steps for prevention and protec- 
tion, and toward that end no more practical 
solution has presented itself than that of the 
state mounted police organized along the 
lines of the Pennsylvania force. It is a high- 
minded group of Americans, free from politics, 
answerable only to its superintendent and the 
Governor, and with a sense of duty that would 
scorn any such spectacle as was provided by the 
Boston policemen on strike. 

Inspired by the work of the Northwest 
Mounted Police and the Texas Rangers, 
Pennsylvania organized its constabulary in 
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1905, and since then that force has been demon- 
strating to the country a means to law and 
order. New York State followed suit three 
years ago with full measure of success, and at 
the present time there are eight great states 
with a similar permanent force, while active 
discussion of the subject is going on in eleven 
more. Indeed, the latest demonstration of the 
Pennsylvania State Police in action deserves, 
at this time of unrest, serious consideration and 
prompt emulation by every state in the Union. 


The Treaty and Our Governmental System 


HE result of the contest between the 

President and the Republican Senators 

over the Treaty of Peace is an arresting 
example of what we may be subjected to under 
our governmental system of checks and 
balances. The Constitution provided a method 
by which the Senate and the President could 
check each other, and the power of the two was 
balanced sufficiently evenly to make it possible 
for either side greatly to delay if not entirely 
stop the transaction of the public business. 
The President and the Senate have made the 
most of the opportunities thus accorded them. 

Not only has the deadlock on the Treaty 
prevented the country from resuming contact 
with Europe on a permanent basis but the 
debate on the Treaty has prevented the 
intelligent discussion and settlement of such 
questions as the return of the railroads to their 
owners, a permanent status for our new mer- 
chant marine, the establishment of a re- 
organized and adequate State Department 
with its foreign services, and the adoption of a 
sound policy of national defence. There are 
besides these things many other pressing ques- 
tions, such as the proper control of immigration, 
the teaching of Americanization, etc. 

There are still a certain number of people in 
the United States who believe that for us to be 
courteous, fair, or generous to foreigners shows 
a lack of American patriotism. These people 
wish the United States to go its way in the 
world with about the same consideration for 
other countries as that which made the Em- 
pire of the Kaiser notable. To these folk the 
deadlock on the Treaty is a pleasant spectacle, 
and many of the Senatorial speeches must have 
brought thrills to them. We have left the 
nations with whom we were associated in the 
war (and whose delegates accepted the present 
document considerably because our represent- 
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ative demanded it) in a very embarrassing 
position. The deadlock shows them that we 
are a difficult and uncertain country with which 
to deal. For whether the President was right 
in conducting the negotiations without counsel 
with the majority or not was not a matter 
which they discuss. To those who value our 
name abroad the present situation is a matter 
of chagrin. 

The majority opinion in the country is un- 
questionably that the failure to ratify the 
Treaty in some form or other is bad. After 
that, however, opinion splits decidedly on 
whether it is the President’s fault or the fault 
of Senator Lodge and his followers. There 
seems to be enough for both. Certainly it was 
one of the smaller moments in the President’s 
life when he chose a partisan if not a dummy 
delegation to go with him to Paris. And, on 
the other hand, nothing Mr. Lodge can say 
will remove the very general impression that his 
following has been actuated largely by personal 
dislike of the President. 

But abusing Mr. Wilson and Mr. Lodge will 
not make up the time that has been lost, nor 
restore the confidence in us among the people 
of the world that our vacillation has produced, 
nor make good the economic check to the world 
due to our failure to codperate as we could 
have done were a treaty in operation. The 
censure to which both gentlemen are treated 
will mean that ultimately they will have to 
agreeon something, but the time and confidence 
lost can not be made up. 

In the days when the Constitution was made, 
the dissemination of news was slow. It took 
more time than now for the public to learn 
anything about a public question. There was 
danger that a governmental machine geared to 
run rapidly might do something suddenly 
without the public knowledge. So the fram- 
ers of the Constitution put in enough checks 
and balances to see that the governmental 
machinery was such as not to run too fast for 
the times. But the times have changed. 
Things move faster than before. Most gov- 
ernments likewise have changed with the times 
and geared themselves a little highe:, taking 
out the checks and balances wherever possible. 
They have become not only more responsive 
and more effective but also more responsible 
both in dealing with the public, which is their 
master, and with foreign governments: A 
change in a similar direction for us would seem 
to be an experiment worth trying. If we con- 
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tinue as we are we are likely very often to face 
such situations as the deadlock on the Treaty 
presented, for many of our presidents have 
small moments in their careers and Congress is 
often both petty and stubborn. 


Public Responsibility in the Coal Problem 


Ts public at large is as much respon- 
sible for the coal strike as either the 
miners or the operators. In this funda- 
mental industry of coal mining the producer is 
at the mercy of the consumer—his commodity 
is so bulky that its value is materially in- 
fluenced by transportation and storage, and 
coal.can profitably be pro- 
duced only as fast as it is 

1886- 
consumed. Therefore, pro- 1890 
duction in the coal mines is 
erratic and fluctuates asthe IF jgg6- 
users may demand. The 4900 
result—a furious effort dur- 
ing three months of the 
year, when the miners are 
taxed to the limit of their 
endurance and when they 1918 
make abundant money; for 
three other months, produc- 
tion that might be called 
normal; and in the remain- 
ing six months, mines that 
are operated on part time 
when workers do not have 
opportunity to earn the standard of living 
which is their due. 

The correction of this situation lies with the 
public. If consumers would not wait until the 
last minute before laying in their coal, but, on 
the contrary, would spread their purchases over 
the year, a steady production could be main- 
tained at the mines. This would provide 
steady employment for the miners, with its 
attendant contentment. It would likewise 
provide a steady revenue for the operators, with 
an attendant opportunity to standardize costs 
and methods. And it would provide a steady 
movement of coal cars on the railroads, thereby 
removing one of the most serious problems of 
traffic which now confronts them every year. 

The evil effects of the contrary course are 
clearly discernible in the experience of this 
winter. Following the war-time accumulation 
of the winter of 1916-17 the demand for coal 
during the mildness of last winter decreased, to 
the embarrassment of both operators and 
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miners who worked on part time. In fact the 
output of soft coal for the twelve months end- 
ing on October ist was only three fourths of the 
output for the previous year. This year the 
public, which has been determined not to be 
caught with an expensive surplus as it was a 
year ago, refrained from even a normal demand 
until the fall shortage set in. Then began the 
pathetic scramble for coal which, of course, is 
the ripest time for a strike—so the strike came. 

The miner naturally insists that his work be 
equalized throughout the year—he does not 
recognize the relation between coal and all other 
industries, and the economic disaster which 
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THE RECENTLY INCREASING EFFICIENCY OF OUR MINERS 


The chart illustrates the increasing coal output by American miners working 
under American methods, as contrasted with the decreasing efficiency of Brit- 
ish miners who have for some time been unable to codperate with operators 


and the public 


amount of legislation, price fixing, and ar- 
bitrary adjustment can stay the inexorable 
law of nature if the thirty-hour week should 
become effective in this basic industry. The 
price of coal would rise, dragging in its pitiless 
wake the cost not only of heating every home 
in the country but also of food, clothing, trans- 
portation, in fact everything upon which de- 
pends the comfort and well-being of 110 
million persons. And there could be no worse 
precedent for a chafed industrial world than 
the miners with their short hours and long 
pay—such a spectacle’would be the signal for 
an immediate clamor by workers on every 
hand. 

The easiest thing for the public to do is to 
do nothing, continuing in the present rut of 
indifference. Such a course leads straight to a 
day in the near future when every man, woman, 
and child will pay the penalty. The alter- 
native is harder to start but the result will be 
far happier and easier. That consists in a 
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present awakening, to the end that every or- 
ganization of citizens, and so the public at 
large, may codperate with the producers and 
stabilize demand throughout the span of every 
year. Such codperation does not imply, nec- 
essarily, that each consumer will have to buy 
his coal at a time when it is unprofitable to 
do so and that he will have to expand his own 
storage facilities; it may take form in the 
organization of public centres of distribution, 
as in the packing industry. With that solution 
the public must be ready to stand the expense 
of storage in return for the great advantages 
which the regulated removal of coal from the 
mouths of the mines would bring. 

It is often argued that a solution is to be 
found in the increased use of oil, but that is 
only a partial answer. Ocean steamships may 
well be converted into oil-burners both to their 
own advantage and to the benefit of the con- 
sumers, but to convert the industries of the 
world and each separate heating plant to a 
fuel-oil basis is a process both of time and 
money. Society, as now organized, must have 
coal and have it cheap. 

England’s commercial greatness has been 
founded on cheap fuel; that was behind her 
textile industry, her shipyards, and her exports. 
Now British supremacy is threatened on ac- 
count of inefficiency and lack of codperation in 
the coal mines. The same tendencies that have 
ruined England’s ability to produce cheap fuel 
are at work in this country. It is well that we 
take heed of her experience before it is too late, 
and by codperation between producers and 
consumers of coal that we avoid financial, 
industrial, and moral disaster before it is too 
late. It is impossible to evade the issue. 





The Super-Power Plan’ 


PLAN for a huge centralized system for 
A the generation of electric power is 
suggested by Mr. W. S. Murray, the 
electrical engineer who was in charge of the 
electrification of the New York, New Haven 
and Hartford Railway. 

In that section of the United States that lies 
about one hundred miles wide along the Atlan- 
tic Coast between Boston and Washington, 
17,000,000 horse-power is at present the capacity 
of the power plants of industry and the railroads. 
This enormous capacity for power is scattered 
among thousands of power plants, each capable 
of generating a certain maximum, but each 
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working ‘at only a fraction of that maximum. 
Mr. Murray figures the average power need at 
from 15 to 20 per cent. of the maximum power 
available. In other words the average horse- 
power required by the railroads and the indus- 
tries of this district is not more than 3,500,000, 
and the maximum requirement for power never 
reaches the total available, for the reason that 
some of the power plants are operating at re- 
duced loads when others are operating at their 
peaks. 

In order to correct this difficulty, and in order 
thereby to make an estimated saving of 
30,000,000 tons of coal a year—which at present 
prices, would amount to $150,000,000—Mr. 
Murray proposes the erection of large, highly 
economical generating plants on rivers, at tide 
water, and, where the economics of the situa- 
tions justify, at the mouths of mines. By such 
means unutilized water powers will be used, 
more than 50 per cent. of the coal now wasted 
will be saved, and where the energy in the coal 
is converted into electricity, and the power 
transmitted over wire from the mouths of the 
mines, the freight charges on the coal will have 
beeneliminated. Theelectricity generated would 
then be supplied over a “super-power line”’ to 
which would also be connected many of the 
large power plants already built, and the 
companies now operating would receive and 
distribute it to the increased number of users 
that would be attracted by such economical 
power. 

With this plan in operation the load factor 
of the great central generating stations—that 
is, the proportion between the average power 
requirement and the total power available— 
would be approximately 50 per cent. instead of 
15 to 20 per cent. as is at present the case with 
the scattered plants that furnish power for our 
industries. The reason for this is that, inas- 
much as the peak loads of the various users of 
power come at different times, the increasing 
demands of one plant can be supplied through 
the decreasing demands of another. 

But these are not all the advantages of the 
plan.. The railroads of the country now find it 
necessary to burden their freight trains and 
their sidings with coal cars, loaded and empty, 
that make up 40 per cent. of the total freight 
moved. With this great “super-power line” 
built and with railroads and industries electri- 
fied, this tremendous strain on the freight 
carriers would, to a very large extent, be re- 
lieved. Preferred routes for the hauling of 
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coal from mines to tide water would come into 
being, and our railroads, without any further 
effort, would be able to handle 50 per cent. more 
of useful freight. 

It is true that such a project would cost tre- 
mendously, but the saving would also be tre- 
mendous. Added to the estimated annual 
saving in coal of $150,000,000 would be a like 
amount saved annually as a result of the lesser 
cost of maintenance of electrical equipment as 
compared with steam, plus the saving resulting 
from the ability of the electric locomotive to 
consolidate greater tonnage in a single train. 
Thus the total savings may be estimated at 
$300,000,000 a year, and yet the investment 
necessary is estimated at far below the three 
billion dollars that such a saving would warrant. 

Already Mr. Murray’s idea has received 
the unanimous approval of the Engineering 
Council, representing the American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers, Mechanical Engineers, 
Mining Engineers, and Civil Engineers, and on 
the tentative schedule of the Sundry Civil 
Appropriations Bill, which comes up for con- 
sideration during the present session of Congress. 
Two hundred thousand dollars is the suggested 
appropriation to be made for the investigation 
of possible power sites by the Geological Sur- 
vey, with a view to the recommendation of a 
number of those most advantageously located. 

Should this appropriation pass—and it is to 
be hoped that it will—a serious work looking 
to the conservation of our resources and our 
railroads will have been begun. With its 
success in whatever district it may be tried 
will come the broadening of the plan until the 
whole country will receive its power, not from 
small, and wasteful power plants, but from 
huge, efficient ones that will make use of the 
power that is at present going to waste in our 
many unused streams, and will burn the coal 
as it comes from the mouths of the mines. 


The Plight of the Suffrage Amendment 


HE first blush of optimism which pre- 

vailed in suffrage circles with regard toa 

prompt ratification of the suffrage amend- 
ment is in danger of fading away. The rapid 
succession with which twenty states fell into 
line following the adoption of the amendment 
in Congress led suffrage leaders to hope for an 
early decision, and to consider a country-wide 
women’s vote as a factor in the coming Presi- 
dential election. But at the time of writing 


favorable action from sixteen more states is 
still required, and of those the majority must 
call their legislatures in special session if action 
is to be taken in time. At the present moment 
only two, Colorado and South Dakota, have set 
a definite time for the calling of that session; 
while the rest only postpone action. 

In a statement issued by the National 
Woman’s Party at Washington twenty-two 
states are named as “expected to ratify” —the 
slight margin evidently being contemplated 
to dispel any misgivings that a timely ratifica- 
tion will not be realized. In Maryland, one of 
the states depended upon, the situation is de- 
cidedly less favorable than it was a short time 
ago: the legislature which indicated favorable 
action will probably be changed before a special 
session can be called, and sentiment is gaining 
headway for submitting the amendment to a 
referendum of the people—a development that 
would delay ratification beyond repair. The 
same tendency has been seefi in New Jersey, 
but with a regular session in January the 
prospect is brighter. The governors of two 
other states among those “expected to ratify” 
—Connecticut and Vermont—are said to have 
flatly refused to call together their legislatures 
in extra session. 

But the greatest difficulty in the way of 
suffrage leaders is the procrastination and 
reluctance of the balance of western governors 
to call the special sessions. It is claimed that a 
number of governors have given definite 
assurance that the necessary action would be 
taken; ‘but those governors find themselves 
obliged to demur on account of recent political 
developments or in deference to the hue and cry 
for a curtailment of public expenses. Further- 
more, other states which are counted among 
the expected twenty-two, already extend the 
privileges of full suffrage to their citizens— 
those states being Oregon, Washington, 
Wyoming, Idaho, Arizona, South Dakota, and 
Oklahoma—and it is an exceedingly difficult 
thing to arouse them to the necessity of special 
sessions involving so much extra expense. 

The time is short. If ratification is delayed 
much beyond the first of the year, the operation 
of state election laws will exclude many women 
from exercising their newly won rights in be- 
half of the next president. Some states re- 
quire the payment of a poll tax from four to six 
months in advance, and a few demand that 
registration be accomplished sixty days before 
Flection Day. Faced by a postponement of 
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four years before taking their part in a Presi- 
dential election, the suffragists are planning to 
exert every effort during the coming winter to 
bring about the calling together of the state 
legislatures in the necessary special sessions. 
This campaign will find slight encouragement 
in the apparently waning interest which those 
women who enjoy suffrage privileges are now 
displaying toward the ballot. It is reported 
that October registration figures in New York 
City show a decrease of fifty thousand women 
registrants, or about 87 per cent. of last year’s 
figure. At present the amendment is so hang- 
ing fire that only by good luck and an exceed- 
ingly close shave can it be ratified in time for 
the women to participate in the election of 
1920. 


New Possibilities for American Chemicals 


HE Alien Property Custodian, in clear- 

ing up the property taken over during 

the war, has sold 4,500 German chemi- 
cal patents. These were bought by a corpora- 
tion organized for the purpose and called the 
Chemical Foundation, the organizers of which 
are members of the American Dyes Institute, 
the American Manufacturing Chemists’ As- 
sociation, and others engaged in chemical in- 
dustries. This corporation is not a manufac- 
turing concern, and its purpose is merely to 
license to any competent American manu- 
facturers such of these patents as may be 
utilized to advantage, and to stand ready to 
take upon itself any litigation that may be 
necessary for the protection of the patents. 

By this very simple method—that is, by 
carefully guarding against any infringement on 
the patents, either by unlicensed American 
manufacturers or by importers dealing in 
foreign dyes—our dye manufacturers are much 
more completely protected than they would be 
by any other plan. And, too, the Chemical 
Foundation, being made up of practically ail 
those who are interested in the manufacture of 
dyes in the United States, has as its policy the 
encouragement, by every legitimate means, of 
American manufacturers. 

Heretofore Germany has been the world’s 
greatest manufacturer of dyes and with her 
processes and products patented in foreign 
countries she has been able to control the world 
market. Import duties failed to affect her, for, 
whenever a manufacturer threatened to inter- 
fere with her monopoly, even behind a tariff 
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wall, the price on dyes imported from Germany 
immediately dropped until the new competitor 
was forced to the wall. Then, with his com- 
petition out of the way, the price shortly re- 
turned to a new high level. It was against 
such tactics as these that the American 
manufacturer had to contend. 

It was with this in mind that the Chemical 
Foundation was organized, and with their plan 
in operation it should be impossible for German- 
made dyes to reach our market. 

Should it be impractical, whether because of 
cost or because of chemical or other difficulties, 
to manufacture some particular dyes that are 
turned out successfully in Germany, the War 
Trade Board is making an arrangement where- 
by dyes can be imported from Germany in such 
quantities as may be necessary for use in the 
next six months, but permission for such im- 
portation will be given only when the War 
Trade Board has been convinced, either -by 
investigation or otherwise, that the amounts 
asked for are not excessive. A statement 
concerning this arrangement, issued by the War 
Trade Board, reads as follows; 


To ALL AMERICAN CONSUMERS OF DyEs 


The War Trade Board Section of the Depart- 
ment of State is now prepared to make allocations 
providing for the importation of German dyes 
(other than vat dyes) in amounts sufficient to supply 
the requirements of the consumers of the United 
States for the six-months’ period November 15, 1919, 
to May 15, 1920. 

Allocations will be made only when the articles 
desired to be imported are unobtainable from 
United States sources, or, though obtainable from 
United States sources, are unobtainable on reason- 
able terms as to prices, quality, and delivery. 

Importations of these articles will be governed 
by rules and regulations which will be announced 
as soon as the necessary details have been completed. 
In the meantime, dye consumers are requested to 
file with the War Trade Board Section, as soon as 
possible, applications and undertakings on forms 
which will be supplied on request, by the Bureau 
of Imports, War Trade Board Section, Washington, 
D. C., in which will be stated estimates of the 
amounts of the above-mentioned dyes which will be 
required for consumption during the above-men- 
tioned six months’ period. 

Applicants are urgently requested to estimate their 
requirements as accurately as possible, as all esti- 
mates will be carefully scrutinized and any applica- 
tions containing estimates which are apparently 
excessive will not be acted upon until the matter 
has been investigated and found satisfactory to the 
War Trade Board Section. 
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With the principal stumbling blocks of the 
past cleared from the field of action the dye 
industry of America seems to have an ex- 
cellent future. And the new field is not alone 
for dyes. Heretofore we have been dependent 
upon Germany for many pharmaceuticals— 
many that are vital necessities, as we realized 
when the war shut off our supply. With the 
patents for their manufacture in our hands and 
subject to license to American manufacturers, 
we shall soon be able to supply our own needs, 
and probably to export as well. 

And a further use for these patents presents 
itself. In Germany the greatest sources of 
supply for explosives and poison gas were the 
dye and pharmaceutical plants. It was with 
this in view that the German Government so 
carefully stimulated, by every means that lay 
within its power, the growth of these industries, 
and when the war broke out the huge plants, 
without the necessity of installing new equip- 
ment or of training their employees to new 
duties, were able at once to begin the manu- 
facture of materials of war. 

With the control of our chemicals in our own 
hands we will find American business much 
more evenly balanced, and there is no other 
branch of industry so important to our welfare 
that is now so completely beyond our reach as 
was the manufacture of chemicals before the 


war. 


The Case for the English System of 
Weights and Measures 


HE adoption by the Anglo-Saxon world 
of the metric system of weights and 


measures would present some _ diffi- 
culties and some drawbacks that are often not 
taken into consideration by the advocates of 
the new system. The statement is often made, 
for instance, that the metric system is “in force 
in all parts of Europe and America except Eng- 
land and our own country,” but this is dis- 
proved by a report published by the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers. 

The Society’s Committee on Weights and 
Measures shows that systems other than and 
not related to the metric are more widely in 
use in Latin-America than is the metric system. 
It is pointed out that the Spanish and Portu- 
guese onza, libra, and tonelada, correspond al- 
most exactly with our ounce, pound, and ton; 
that the pulgada, pie, and vara are similarly 
the almost exact equivalents of our inch, foot, 


and yard, while their galén is substantially the 
same as our gallon. 

It is true that in most countries of Latin 
America the metric system has been adopted 
by law, but in most cases the old system has 
maintained itself despite the advantages the 
new system is supposed to offer. 

“It is especially to be noted,” says the re- 
port of the Society, “that until about the begin- 
ning of the present century there were few, if 
any, compulsory metric laws in Spanish 
America. The system had been ‘adopted’ in 
many of those countries as the official system, 
and used chiefly for customs purposes and rail- 
way tariffs, but the people continued to use the 
old measures without molestation. The change 
in the intervening years is due to German in- 
fluence and for German purposes. If, as seems 
probable, German influence in Spanish America 
is to suffer an eclipse, is it too much to hope that 
the future may see the unification of the weights 
and measures of North and South America and 
the British Empire on the foundation of the 
system which, in its basic and historic features, 
is common to all?” 

If the metric system,has not overcome the old 
system in South America, where manufacturing 
is as yet undeveloped and the difficulties to be 
experienced in making the change are com- 
paratively slight, it hardly seems likely that the 
new system will readily prevail in the United 
States where manufacturing is developed to so 
enormous an extent and the system of measure- 
ments now in use is so thoroughly combined 
with all our activities. 

It is interesting to read the reports of some 
of the large American export houses in con- 
futation of theclaim that is sometimes advanced 
that the foreign trade field demands the use of 
the metric system. 

“We have been actively engaged in develop- 
ing foreign trade for the past fifteen years,” 
says Fairbanks, Morse & Company, “and our 
experience touches practically every country 
in the world. The lines of goods we sell abroad 
are quite varied, embracing internal combus- 
tion engines; steam, power, and centrifugal 
pumps; electrical dynamos and motors; railway 
supplies and windmills. 

“We are, of course, sending our goods to 
countries where the metric system is used, but 
we have not seen any necessity whatever for 
abandoning the English standard of weights 
and measures.” 

And the Collins Company, manufacturers of 
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cutting tools says, after having been in the ex- 
port trade for seventy years, “our business is 
nine tenths with foreign countries. We have 
no need whatever to use the metric system in 
our business.” 

Of 1,445 exporters to whom were sent the 
questionnaires of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, 82.2 per cent. report that 
they have no need whatever for the metric 
system; 11.2 per cent report that they have 
used it only slightly; 2 per cent. considerably; 
1.1 per cent. extensively ;0.4 percent. exclusively 
and 3.1 per cent. did not reply to the question. 

A great deal of publicity has been given the 
case for the metric system, and many people 
are undoubtedly convinced of the soundness of 
the arguments in its favor. Careful investiga- 
tion, however, seems to show that the old sys- 
tem still has advantages and supporters and 
that a change might not be to the unalloyed 
benefit of our country. 


To Farmers and Others 


HIS story of the operations of get-rich- 

quick promoters, who are selling oil 

stocks to the farmers of the Middle West 
comes from a job printer of that section: 

These promoters come to him to get their 
circulars printed. “We have no money now,” 
they say, “but we are going to sell a hundred 
thousand shares of this stock at a dollar a share, 
and your printing bill will be but a small item 
for us to pay in a week or two.” Frequently 
they offer him stock in payment for his work. 
If he is sure they are going to make a market 
for the stock in order to entice prospective 
buyers with advancing quotations, he takes the 
stock, and then sells it back to them through 
the market as soon as they start their manipula- 
tions. 

One of these promoters told him how they 
got the farmer’s money: 

“We ask him if he owns any Liberty Bonds. 
‘How much did you pay for them? Do you 
know what they are selling for now? What 
rate of interest do they pay you? Only 4} per 
cent. How would you like to exchange them 
for a stock that pays more than twice as much 
and which will advance in price? Those prices 
you see quoted in the papers for Liberty Bonds 
are for outsiders like you; we can do much 
better than that, and we are willing to take your 
bonds and give you the same price you paid 
for them.’”’ 





The crop of Liberty Bonds that these pirates 
of promotion have harvested has been an enor- 
mous one; and now that many farmers have 
sold their farms at fancy prices, there is still 
more juicy fruit on the trees that these stock 
fakers are going after. A banker from Louisiana 
writes: 

“This section is a rural one and we are visited 
all the time by slick talking salesmen who drive 
way back in the woods to tell the poor farmer 
that they have come way out there just to give 
him a chance to get some of the wealth of the 
world rather than to let Rockefeller have it all. 
All they have to do is to buy a few shares of the 
particular stock this benevolent salesman is 
offering and the farmer suddenly becomes one of 
the idle rich.” 


Ireland and the American Criminal Code 


HE Ohio State Good Government Club 

has called attention to a part of the 

United States criminal code which 
touches upon the promotion of rebellion in 
Ireland or any other country with which we are 
not at war. The Criminal Code No. 35, page 
1089, section 13, reads: 

“Whoever, within the territory or jurisdic- 
tion of the United States, begins or sets on foot, 
or provides or prepares the means for any 
military expedition or enterprise to be carried 
on from thence against the dominions of any 
foreign prince, state, colony, district, or people 
with whom the United States are at peace, 
shall be fined not more than three thousand 
dollars and imprisoned not more than three 
years.” 


The Australian Trade Balance 


EW Americans, in thinking of that far-off 

K land of the South Pacific from whence 
_ came the sinewy Anzac to help win the 
war, realize that Australia is the fifth largest 
country of the world. Only Russia, Canada, 
the United States, and Brazil have larger 
areas. Australia, furthermore, is rich in mineral 
and agricultural resources. Although grains 
are not native to its soil they have been found 
to flourish there in a manner far surpassing 
grains in Europe, and Australia has become 
one of the few wheat-exporting countries of the 
world. The possibilities for its future develop- 
ment are evident. They depend, however, 
largely on the growth of its population; for 
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although it has more than 
ten times the area of the 
Japanese Empire its popu- 
lation is less than one fif- 
teenth of that of its prin- 
cipal commercial rival in 
the Orient. 

The war brought great 
changes to the foreign trade 
of Australia and it is ex- 
pected that some of these 
will be permanent. Before 
the war the trade with Ger- 
many and Austria amounted 
to about half that with the 
British possessions—their 
own people. The outbreak 
of the war, of course, marked 
the disappearance of Ger- 
many from the Australian 
markets. Imports from the 














United States replaced those 
from Germany. Writing 
on this subject recently, 
Mr. T. W. Henry, an Aus- 
tralian journalist of forty 
years’ experience, pointed 
out that America, Canada, Japan, and India 
are all growing into closer association with 
Australia, due largely to the establishment of 
steamship lines, and went on to say: “It may 
not be far wrong to assert that this tendency, 
natural even in times of peace, will grow at a 
faster pace under the influence created by the 
war and the settlement after the war. Senti- 
ment will inclire us to trade first with those 
who were our allies, and new tariff arrange- 
ments that will follow peace will probably 
further that policy.” 

The pre-war figures clearly show the benefit 
Germany and Austria derived from trade 
with this eastern island-continent.. In 1908, 
for instance, Australia exported 25 million 
dollars’ worth of goods to those countries, 
and imported 23 million dollars’ worth. These 
latter were the manufactured products of those 
countries, made, to some extent, out of the 
raw materials from Australia. German labor 
charges, German profits, and German ship- 
ping charges were taken out of them. 


From Trans-Pacific Magazine—Tokio 


AUSTRALIA’S VAST EXTENT 


Showing graphically how the territory of important European countries compares 
with that of Australia. ; 
only await capital for their development 


The island-continent has almost limitless resources which 


Australian imports from the United States 
in the fiscal year 1916-1917 were 78 million 
dollars, while Australian exports to this 
country, excluding 22 millions of gold, were 
only 11 millions. That was an abnormal year, 
but these greatly unbalanced figures serve to 
emphasize the point that we cannot continue 
selling to Australia in any such amounts unless 
we buy from her in much greater quantities 
than we have. This buying can either be of 
the products of Australia’s mines and fields, 
of her securities, or of her undeveloped re- 
sources by the investment of money for the 
development of the country. As Australia has 
come out of the war much stronger financially 
than many of the countries of Europe, the 
weakest of which are anxiously eager to buy 
American products, there is an advantage 
in stimulating trade with this growing South 
Sea giant, for we know that it will be able to 
pay its bills, and no loss will result from 
granting it credits and loaning it money to 
stimulate its growth. 








THE INVESTMENT TORTOISE AND 
THE SPECULATIVE HARE 


Every month in this part of the magazine the WorLp’s Work prints 
an article on investments and the lessons to be learned therefrom 


HE severe break that occurred in the 

stock market in Novemberand carried 

several of the industrial stocks down 

many points in market price gave a 

timely emphasis to the lesson taught 
by that famous race between the tortoise and 
the hare. 

The speculative hare had been bounding 
along for many months oblivious of the dan- 
gers that beset his path. Now he is nursing 
the losses sustained in the recent market break, 
while the tortoise, with his steady income- 
paying investments, has again passed him by. 

Time and time again this same lesson is 
brought home to the public, or that part of it 
that is speculating, or gambling, in the stock 
market. Nevertheless there are some who 
never learn the lesson, but keep on until they 
have lost all they have; and there is always a 
new crop of the public in the market that has 
not yet had this costly experience. 

The true speculator, who is the man that 
devotes his whole time to it—makes it his 
business; who is a close student of fundamental 
and special conditions; who does not act on 
“tips,” but bases his market operations on his 
own knowledge and study of conditions; who 
knows what effect any change in conditions is 
likely to have on the value of stocks; and who is 
in close enough touch with the market to act 
before the outside public can act, even if it 
knows what the effects of certain changes are 
likely to be—such speculators are not usually 
caught in a market collapse like this recent 
one. There have been more than enough ex- 
ceptions to this statement, however, to prove it 
to be the rule. 

It is this legitimate and intelligent specula- 
tion that makes a fair market for securities in 
which they can always be sold nearer their true 
value than they might be otherwise. An ex- 
ample of the good that may result from the 
operations of these speculators is to be found 
in their much misunderstood “short selling.” 


When the market reaches an unsound level and 
indications point to a break, as they did before 
the recent collapse in certain industrial issues, 
these speculators not only sell all of such stocks 
that they own but they may sell more than they 
own. In the language of “the Street,” they 
“so short’? on them. The stocks are then 
borrowed, in order that delivery can be made 
to those who have bought them. But these 
speculators must sometime “cover” these 
“short”? sales, and the fact that they must 
sometime buy the stocks, in order to return 
those which have been borrowed, acts as a 
sustaining influence to keep the downward 
swing from going too far, just as their selling at 
the high level tended to restrain the advance. 
What happens is that when these speculators 
believe the stocks have reached a level below 
that justified by conditions they “cover” 
their “short” sales and may “go long” by 
buying more. 

But far below this true speculator in the 
ethical scale is what might be known, for want 
of a better term, as the “pool operators.” 
Many speculators come under this head. 
Much has been heard and read in the past few 
years by those who have been following the 
stock market about the operations of “pools” 
in different stocks. A “pool” is nothing more 
than a group of men who combine their re- 
sources for market operations. There is 
usually a single manager who directs the 
operations. Sometimes the resources are not 
pooled, the members simply agree to act in 
unison in their trading in a particular stock. 
The stock is chosen with a view to its market 
possibilities. Some member of the pool may 
have inside information as to the company’s 
prospective earnings, or of some action that is 
likely to be taken by the board of directors 
which may be expected to advance the price of 
the stock. Sometimes there is no such informa- 
tion, but conditions are propitious for stim- 
ulating public interest in a stock, possibly 
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because the market supply of the stock is small 
and it will take little buying to send it up. 

When the pool has chosen its stock, it 
quietly accumulates what it can of it without 
advancing the price. Then begins the cam- 
paign to interest the public. The market 
operations are now designed to advance the 
price. Intimation as to the good news ex- 
pected is permitted to “leak” out; “con- 
fidential tips’”’ on the stock become widespread. 
It is in mystery that speculation thrives. The 
newspaper paragraph writers even refer fa- 
miliarly to pools operating in this and that 
stock, and mention prices to which the pool 
intends to advance the stock. The window 
dressing to attract the public is elaborate. 

The “tips” show a remarkable average for 
making good. One afternoon, “buy Stude- 
baker”’ is the word that goes around among the 
brokers’ offices and over their private wires 
reaches the speculators and gamblers through- 
out the country. The next morning Stude- 
baker jumps eight or ten points. That after- 
noon the word is “buy Baldwin.” Next day 
Baldwin jumps six points. Then comes a 
“tip” on Bethlehem Steel B, that makes good 
to the extent of four or five points. Following 
that comes the underground word to buy 
Lackawanna Steel for a ten point rise. The 
next day Lackawanna Steel opens at 893 and 
mounts steadily to 102. This was the last of 
this particular series of “tips”? that all made 
good. It was of great aid in stimulating public 
interest in the market. 

Some of the “tips” that followed failed 
signally, but the market held for a week or 
more around its high levels in the face of warn- 
ings from the Federal Reserve Board regarding 
the extended speculative situation. Those of 
experience in interpreting market conditions 
had ample time to get out before the break, and 
probably most of the experienced speculators 
and pool operators did so. When the break 
came, following the raising of the discount rates 
at the Federal Reserve banks, which increased 
the cost of the borrowed money with which 
Wall Street’s speculative operations are 
financed, it was the public, the untrained specu- 
lators, or rather the unwitting gamblers, who 
owned most of the inflated industrial stocks. 

In fact the public does most of its buying 
around the high levels. Thomas Gibson, who 
has long been a close student of the security 
market, in his new book, “Simple Principles 
of Investment,” says it is an “accepted and 
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proven fact that about 80 per cent. of public 
buying is done at the approximate high prices 
and at the time when realizing sales would be 
the logical plan.” 

The reason for this is not far to seek. It is 
because the American public is still uneducated 
in regard to the buying of securities. It did 
not buy Liberty Bonds because they were the 
best investment in the world but because it in- 
tended that the war should be won. When it 
comes to the stock market, it doés not know the 
difference between speculation, which is a 
legitimate part of nearly every business in 
which man is engaged, and gambling, which 
is what the public does mostly in the stock 
market. The ministers have condemned them 
both as gambling; the public continues to do 
them both, calling it all speculation. 

The Stock Exchange can hardly be expected 
to carry on the needed education. Its mem- 
bers live by their commissions and a restriction 
of trading to investment and true speculative 
operations, if that could be done, would reduce 
commissions. It remains for such magazines 
as this, and those who write on the subject 
with the public welfare in mind, to carry on 
the educational campaign. The results of it 
should be a conservation of savings, not only 
for the individual, but for the upbuilding of 
American industry; and if the public will learn 
the difference between legitimate speculation 
and pure stock market gambling, it will gain a 
better appreciation of the true economic 
function of the machinery of Wall Street. It 
will also begin to realize the disadvantage at 
which it is placed as a speculator. 

Such breaks in the market as the one that 
recently occurred, leaving their toll of margin 
accounts wiped out behind them, afford ample 
excuse for the repetition of the statement by 
the treasurer of one of the largest insurance 
companies that most people would be better 
off to-day if they had never invested in any- 
thing but Government bonds, even at the very 
low rate of interest paid by the Government on 
its bonds in peace times. “Such a course,” 
he points out, “would eliminate all losses; 
and if losses of principal are deducted from the 
income received on the securities purchased by 
most people, the net result would favor the man 
who has bought nothing but Government 
bonds.” To no other field is the story of the 
race between the tortoise and the hare better 
applicable. It is the investment tortoise that 
wins in the long run. 








SOME A B C’s FOR 
CAPITAL AND LABOR 


The Attempt to Disregard the Laws of Nature. 
Changed the Principles of Production. 


A Fallacy That the War Has 
The Margin Between Production and 


Consumption as the Basis of Prosperity. Vague Distinction Between Capital, 


Labor, and the Public. 


The Unhappy Effects of Arbitrary Wage Adjustments 


By SAMUEL CROWTHER 


ELL, what are you going to 


do about it? What’s your 
method? What solution 
have your” 


One can not long discuss 
the relations of work without being abruptly 
brought up in what I believe is called “hard- 
headed” fashion against the necessity for de- 
tailing a “remedy for Labor unrest,” with 
numbered sections like a patent medicine 
catalogue, giving full directions on just what to 
take for eachand every ill of the body industrial. 
Now I should not like to say that being “hard- 
headed” in dealing with the human relation in 
industry is on all fours with being simply 
“bone-headed,” but the difference for prac- 
tical purposes may be disregarded. 

No one who had failed in business would de- 
mand an instant national conference to devise 
a programme that would infallibly prevent 
commercial failure. No one has quite faith 
enough in the law for that. Yet people meet 
with all seriousness to settle the actions and 
reactions of the human being when engaged in 
industry either as employer or employee. 
We make merry over the minute regulations of 
the old guilds and of various long dead poten- 
tates and wonder how autocracy could ever be 
so gravely whimsical, and in the same breath 
we ask for some better-phrased regulations to 
accomplish the same ends. The employer 
would bind and gag the employee. The em- 
ployee conceives of justice as the figure of an 
employer done up in a strait-jacket. 

Everywhere is the notion that the war some- 
how changed the world in an elemental way. 
A lot of very high authorities said that it was 
going to and not a few were quite specific about 
it. The common difficulty of all of these 
millenniums is that while they point out the 
various ways in which we should all like to have 


the world bettered, none of them-gives a clue as 
to how Mother Nature may be made more 
generous. Take a sample. * 

In the discussion by the International Labor 
Conference at Washington over the universal 
eight-hour day one delegate was bold enough to 
suggest that perhaps the eight-hour day was 
not entirely feasible because the length of time 
that people spend at their work was possibly 
not so important as the amount of work that 
they did. Thereupon a French delegate arose 
and reproachfully accused the former speaker 
of trying to take Labor back into the dark ages 
and of failing to realize that this was a new 
world which was not going to be fettered by 
any of the old ideas. Really he was so sad 
about it all that, on the whole, it was rather 
a moving spectacle. 

It is this zsthetic divorce of Labor from 
work that is behind much of what we may 
call “industrial unrest.” There is a great 
clatter about rights and only a few whisperings 
about work. The prevailing tendency is to 
agree with those who assert that the war made 
a “new world” and that the great cataclysm of 
war swept away all of the unloveliness and 
hardship which have been with us for so many 
thousands of years. But if you will look about, 
you will discover that fish are just as hard as 
ever to take from the sea, that grain does not 
grow any more readily or more quickly than 
ever it did, that the mines do not give up their 
contents by tapping them with a wand, and 
that there are no fairies about ready to clothe 
and feed the multitude. In fact, the more you ~ 
examine into this old world the less you can 
discover in the way of improvement wrought 
by several years of war. It is poorer than it 
was, it is producing less than it did, and it has 
its sense of values considerably jarred and 
twisted. In fact, about the only real change of 
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a fairylike nature that has come about is the 
remarkable ability demonstrated by govern- 
ments to make one, two, or three dollars grow 
where only one grew before, although it is 
beginning to sink into a few minds that this 
new crop of dollars does not contain as much 
nourishment as did the old crop. The caloric 
content of the new coinage is considerably less 
than that of the old. 


THE BASIS OF PROSPERITY 


OTHING has happened to decrease the 
importance of work, and the Labor prob- 
lem gets down eventually to simple economics 
and to the controlling proposition that pros- 
perity increases only according to the margin 
of production over consumption. Out of that 
margin all capital is created. When the 
amount of capital in a community is small and 
the amount of labor is large then the condition 
of Labor must be bad because there is not 
enough productivity to support it. That is, 
Labor bids against itself for the right to work 
for Capital. Such is the condition of China; 
there it is cheaper to hire a dozen men than to 
put in a machine costing $100. When, how- 
ever, the supply of capital is larger than the 
supply of labor it is Capital that has to compete 
for labor. Then Labor has the advantage. 

Japan affords the best modern view of a 
country that is passing from the one stage to 
the other. When Japan started on its indus- 
trial career there was a vast amount of labor 
and very little capital. Consequently a man 
could not command more than a bare existence. 
There were no strikes, there could be none—if 
a man lost his job he was lucky not to starve to 
death. As industry has increased the Japanese 
supply of capital, the workmen have begun to 
assume an air in the nature of independence and 
lately we have seen great strikes in Japan. 
Had not the amount of capital, that is the 
amount of productive means in Japan vastly 
increased during these last ten years so that 
more and more labor had to be bought in order 
to keep this capital employed, these strikes in 
Japan would have been impossible. 

Whichever way you turn in this whole in- 
dustrial situation you run up against the 
fact that unless you produce more you can 
not have more. In America there have always 
been more facilities needing the employment 
ot labor than there were men to be employed. 
Consequently wages, compared with the rest 
of the world, have been high. In Russia there 
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are millions of people and a very small amount 
of capital, that is, of productive enterprise, 
and consequently only a mere pittance in 
wages has ever been paid. It would seem 
to be self-evident, then, that it is more or less 
nonsense to talk about wages and hours as 
abstract affairs, that it is ridiculous for any 
body of people to come together from all over 
the world and try to decide on how many hours 
of labor each day will be required to support life. 
Certainly it will require less labor in the Sand- 
wich Islands where clothing need not be worn 
and dinner may be had by shaking a tree than 
in New England where the winters are cold, 
the ground is sterile, and about all that the 
earth yields willingly is a grave. Yet it was no 
more than this question that moved the French 
and several other delegates almost to tears! 
It not only shocked but also grieved them to 
have any one mention such things in this “new 
world.” 


THE CREATION OF LEISURE 


HE point is that leisure succeeds and does 

not precede work, that if you plan a day 
with four hours of work and four hours of 
poetry-writing you are perfectly justified 
provided that you find more nourishment in 
poetry than in beefsteak. The hours of labor 
are determined by an adjustment between 
what we want and what we are willing to work 
for, and the hope of leisure can spring only out 
of aconfidence in the ability of collective brains 
to provide facilities by which a man may do 
more with less effort. The only way to provide 
these facilities is by increasing the margin of 
production over consumption, for it is that 
margin which provides the capital for increased 
facilities. 

All of this is rather hard to understand be- 
cause we are accustomed to thinking in terms of 
money rather than in terms of things, and 
instinctively we realize that it does not get us 
anywhere to blame things on nature. We pass 
the buck into the lap of something which is 
vaguely called Capital. 

Capital is supposed to own the instru- 
mentalities of work. Labor is supposed to 
operate them, while the Public is supposed 
to do the consuming. They are conveni- 
ent and almost meaningless terms. There are 
a few owners of capital who do not work, 
but there are precious few of them who do not 
manage and none of them who do not consume 
and thus become part of the public. There 
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are a few workers who do not own anything of a 
productive nature, but they again form part of 
the consuming public. When you try to find 
out who the public are then the real trouble 
starts, for it is quite impossible even in a par- 
ticular controversy such as the steel strike to 
separate the employers and the strikers from 
that public which they are supposed to serve. 
And yet despite the facts, we find a man like 
Arthur Henderson booming in this fashion: 


The capitalist governments, bankrupt of expe- 
dients, merely reiterate the cry of “increased 
production,” but the workers ask: 

“Production for what purpose? 

“That the profiteers and the exploiters may 
continue to feed on the substance of working class 
life, and that industry may still yield profits to non- 
producers, or to enable the exhausted, impoverished 
peoples to reéstablish and improve their standard of 
life and thus to elevate the general level of existence?” 


LABOR AND INVENTION 


HERE is a certain balance in nature that 
can not be neglected without disaster. 
First, take the fundamental balance between 
Capital and Labor. The capital of a country, 
to repeat, is the margin between production and 
consumption; this margin is the only source of 
industrial betterment for it provides the facil- 
ities for production. Every improvement in 
the facilities of production is for the benefit of 
Labor; a man may buy an automatic machine 
in the hope of cutting out the payment of a 
certain number of men and the men may resist 
the improvement because it costs them their 
jobs. The stage coach drivers rebelled against 
the steam railway; evefy improvement in 
spinning brought riots—indeed almost every 
invention in industry has been fought tooth and 
nail. Yet every one of them has brought a 
larger life to the worker—however small that 
life may be in comparison to what we should 
like to have it. In the old days a weaver 
working at home on a hand loom and helped 
by his whole family could little more than 
exist; he usually had to be a farmer as well, to 
eke out his industrial earnings. When the 
power loom came fully into use that weaver’s 
condition was for the moment even worse 
because there being more men than jobs, he had 
to take what was thrown to him in the way of 
work and wages. 
There were for the time being, more men 
than jobs simply because the amount of 
capital—the facilities for production—was 
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small. But soon the increased production and 
the large profits of the owners brought more 
capital into the world and caused more com- 
petition for the service of labor. Then the 
condition of the weaver began to improve until 
to-day the average weaver is apt to have a 
motor, a phonograph, a piano, good food and 
clothing, and, indeed, really far more comfort 
than the mill owner had when the power loom 
was first introduced. 


ECONOMIC BENEFIT OF RICHES 


T MUST be self-evident that the profits 

of Capital and the wages of Labor must 
come out of what is produced. Idle capital is 
no more satisfying than idle labor. If the 
service of Labor is needed to make Capital 
produce, then it follows that the more capital 
there is in the world, the more demand will 
exist for labor and the higher will be its 
wages in actual buying power. Thus the rich 
man has to be considered, whether or no, as an 
economic benefit. He is rich because he con- 
sumes less than he acquires. His very desire 
to have wealth forces him to put out his surplus 
in productive enterprise and thus, by increasing 
the productive capital, he increases the demand 
for labor. 


EVIL EFFECT OF WAR TAXES 


VERY little while some one rises to 
remark that the law of supply and de- 
mand is obsolete and that what is really wanted 
is some one to decree divisions. For instance, 
some would fix profits and decree standards of 
wages. But if you fix profits you encourage 
waste; it is not human nature to struggle for 
the honor of paying a large tax; therefore, 
money that would ordinarily go into surplus, 
slips out in excessive salaries and unnecessary 
services. The war taxes are presently doing 
that to business everywhere. Therefore you de- 


. crease the supply of. excess productive energy 


and do not make for future improvement; the 
fixing of wages without regard for their produc- 
tion likewise limits output. Consequently a 
concern produces less and not more. What is 
the difference? It is this: 

The demand for that concern’s output will 
increase by the increase in population and the 
price of the article will go up. Then fix the 
price of the article—somebody is sure to say. 
Well and good. But fixing the price of a thing 
does not produce more of it. The most that 
can be done is to assure prospective buyers that 
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when they do buy they will not have to pay 
more than the price. In other words, it tells a 
man who needs a pair of shoes that if he can 
find a pair to buy he will not be overcharged— 
which assurance, however, does nothing at all 
toward keeping the snow out of leaky shoes! 


THE OMNIPRESENCE OF SUPPLY AND DEMAND 


F YOU fix a price, then you have to go a 

step further and decree a ration, and then 
you have production for use and a vast drab 
uniformity. And not only that but unless you 
have also an autocracy to compel work, the 
rations of everything must grow less—for the 
population will grow and the means of produc- 
tion will not. The law of supply and demand 
is not dead and will hardly die ahead of the 
solar system. 

Bearing this inexorable fact in mind it is 
easily comprehended that no Labor movement 
which does not contemplate increased produc- 
tion benefits the workers. Thus collective 
bargaining, the eight-hour day, and all the other 
slogans with which Labor leaders and radical 
journals exercise themselves have nothing 
whatsoever to do with the Labor situation. 
The world goes forward by doing more, not by 
doing less, and when government boards or 
arbitration boards or other constituted bodies 
attempt to fix wages without making any 
provision for the payment of the wages, dis- 
aster always results. 


ATTITUDE OF SOME LABOR LEADERS 


T IS not that wages are always right, 
generally they are not right, but the eco- 
nomic fact is inescapable, that if a wage is raised 
without a corresponding increase in efficiency 
of production so that the wage can be absorbed 
and not passed on to the public, only a tem- 
porary raise has been granted, forinevitably the 
increased cost will find its reflection in a higher 
cost of living. The present attitude of many 
union leaders is that good work does not 
count, and that unfortunately is too often 
the attitude of union leaders, for to speak 
very plainly on the subject, few of them are 
other than demagogues. Their positions are 
always quasi-political in that they hold office 
by popular sanction and, therefore, their poli- 
cies must be guided not by a sense of eco- 
nomic righteousness but by that which will tend 
to keep them in office. A Labor leader who 
counsels sound economics can not stay in office 
as against a candidate who promises the moon. 
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A man talking common sense has no chance 
against a man making wild and untrue state- 
ments and, therefore, it is unfortunately a fact 
that the average Labor union is really a menace 
not to the employer but to the employee. 


ECONOMIC INSANITY 


HE policy of Labor unions tends inevitably 

to lower real wages by the arbitrary 
restriction of production either frankly by ad- 
vocating short working periods at high wages 
regardless of production, or by holding to a 
uniform wage scale based on the least efficient 
member. The Labor union when organized as 
a protection to underpaid and overworked 
men—who in such condition can not progress 
in production—fills a distinct need in society by 
teaching the employer how to do business. 
But the Labor union ascendent is an economic 
absurdity because always it operates to decrease 
the purchasing power of wages. For instance, 
in two of the large cities of the country from 
1,500 to 2,500 common brick laid in the wall per 
day formerly represented a fair day’s work for 
the bricklayer. With the progression of 
Unionism it is now impossible to have more - 
than 500 to 1,000 bricks laid under the same 
conditions. 

A most ridiculous incident came to my 
attention not long since; a carpenter going from 
one job to another was laboriously pushing his 
bicycle and when asked why he did not ride he 
said it was against the union rules to ride from 
one job to another because that saved too much 
time and would therefore tend to deprive an- 
other man of a job. He had the bicycle with 
him because when he left his work in the even- 
ing he wanted to get home as quickly as 
possible. This is economic insanity. 

The purchasing power of wages, however, 
may be decreased by an arbitrary outside 
body with the power to fix the wages and in 
this respect the Government Labor Boards 
during the war showed unparalleled efficiency. 
In the first articles of this series | mentioned the 
case of the Emergency Fleet Corporation and 
Mr. Charles Piez, the Director-General, has 
furnished me some rather striking facts, as for 
instance the following: 

In the case of a well-managed yard on the 
Pacific coast in which the number of men 
increased threefold in a little more than a year, 
a comparison of wages and output with corres- 
ponding items of two years before revealed the 
fact that before the signing of the Armistice, 
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wages had advanced 70 per cent., and the out- 
put per man has been reduced to seventy per 
cent. of the former output. The result was a 
labor cost 2.4 times that of two years ago. 
In the case of two well-managed yards on the 
Atlantic coast the results in the one were: 
Labor advance, 120 per cent., output, 80 per 
cent., resulting labor cost, 2.75 times that 
of the former period. In the other—labor 
advance, 100 per cent.; output, 663 per cent.; 
resulting labor cost, 3 times that of two years 
ago. 

These increases were not due to the Fleet 
Corporation but were primarily made necessary 
by an agreement among the American 
Federation of Labor, the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation, and the Navy, without which the 
cooperation of labor could not have been had. 
This agreement gave no specific instruction to 
the Board on the subject of wage increases but 
the general idea was that the adjustment 
should be made in conformity with the cost of 
living. And to quote from Mr. Piez: 


It takes but a moment’s reflection to indicate the 

absolute futility of such a practice. If the shipyard 
workers and the munitions workers were entitled to 
such consideration, why was not every wage and 
‘salaried worker earning less than $2,000 per year 
entitled to similar consideration, and why would it 
not have been absolute justice to all if wages and 
salaries had been advanced periodically to keep step 
with the rising cost of living? This would at least 
have had the advantage that no one group would 
have profited at the expense of the other; and the 
failure of such a step to overtake or even stay so 
elusive an affair as the cost of living in war times 
might have forcibly brought home to all of us that 
increased production of the individual and increased 
self-denial in consumption were, after all, the only 
effective remedies to apply to the situation. 

It must be admitted that much of the labor unrest 
that manifested itself in these wage demands grew 
out of the unwise and unregulated competition for the 
available labor by the employers. Wise and proper 
use of the available labor supply was just as essential 
as wise allocation of the supply of raw materials, 
yet, while we had a large body of experts in the War 
Industries Board controlling the supply and distribu- 
tion of materials, the directive control of the supply 
of labor was left to a few detached individuals or 
boards that were supposed to enlist in a scheme of 
voluntary codperation and codérdination under the 
none too powerful and none too effective direction of 
the War Labor Policies Board. 


Samuel Crowther 






But turn the crank a little farther and look 


at the employer. How many employers really 
know the relation of the wages they pay to 
the work done? How many employers do 
not resent wage payments above arbitrary 
sums that they have inmind? [nother words, 
how many employers really know what they 
are doing? 

An encouragingly large number of employers 
do to-day know what they are doing, but it 
must be admitted that the general state of 
economic knowledge among employers is not 
greater than that among the union men. Each 
is dense in his own way and he likes his way. 
I heard a fairly large employer say not long ago 
that his trade association had benefited him 
only once and that was when the members met 
and unanimously resolved to reduce wages! 
He said that was the only really first class 
meeting he had ever attended. Yet that man 
objects to the unions doing the same sort of 
thing but in a different direction. 


SATISFACTION FROM WORK 


OW there is one other delusion that is 
continually getting us into trouble and 
that is the acceptance of the statement that 
work is undesirable and that a man is happier 
with leisure than with work. Indeed perhaps 
the majority of people look forward to the day 
when they will have amassed enough money to 
quit work. If it be true that a life of leisure is 
the most desirable then we cannot blame the 
manual worker for deciding, however wrongly 
or prematurely, to have his in the present and 
let the future take care of itself. But is it not 
that work which takes the full creative power 
of a man the finest of all pleasuresP And we 
have seen that even the humblest of tasks can 
be so shaped as to absorb a deal of creative 
energy. 

We started out to find a Labor problem and 
have discovered something more in the nature 
of an economic problem that is too complex for 
bulk solution and yet is not so very difficult 
when split up into little sections. Perhaps in 
our hunt for the universal panacea we are 
neglecting the less pretentious remedies right at 
hand. 

Are we not tending to put too much faith and 
hope in patent medicines? 

And too little in common sense? 








GOVERNOR SMITH OF NEW YORK 


His Early Life and Local Prominence in the Fourth Ward of New York 
City. Political Experiences in the Tammany Machine and Later 
As a Member of the Constitutional Convention in Albany. The 


Governor’s Humor and Candor. 


BY GEORGE 


HE most interesting thing about 

Alfred E. Smith is himself. His 

greatest achievement is that he has 

raised himself out of the pinch and 

stress and obscurity of the Lower 
East Side of Manhattan Island to the Gov- 
ernorship of the greatest state of the American 
Union. 

A story of poverty during youth and early 
manhood is the story of many, perhaps the 
majority, of the men who have won success in 
this land of democratic opportunity. But 
there are features in the story of Smith that 
make it stand out, a story of individual de- 
velopment that is unique. 


The present Governor of New York is 
indigenous to the old Fourth Ward, a section 
whose colorful racial and social and political 
character can best be pictured to the outsider 
by the statement that it has within its bounds 
or within its environs the Bowery, Chatham 
Square, Cherry Hill, Mulberry Bend, Baxter 


Street, and Chinatown. The Governor’s 
father and mother were born in the Fourth 
Ward; the Governor and his wife were born 
there; and so also were their five children— 
three generations of Smiths born within a 
radius of a half dozen city blocks. 

The Governor’s father was a truck driver. 
In 1873, when Alfred was born, the family 
lived in a few rooms in a dingy tenement-house 
facing the waterfront. Across the way were 
grimy docks, and from early morning until 
after nightfall the street was filled with 
the clatter of a great city’s ‘longshore traffic.: 
“Alfred” is not a name that survives long in a 
district of this kind: it soon became “Al,” 
and “Al” it remains to the present day in that 
section of the Commonwealth of New York. 

When “Al” was about six years old his 
father died, leaving a widow, two children, and 
no money. Mrs. Smith opened one of those 


His Services in Behalf of Industrial Peace 
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little neighborhood shops that go under- the 
generic name of “candy store.’ Out of this 
she made enough for the meagre support of the 
family. “Al” was sent to St. James parochial 
school, a block or two distant from Chatham 
Square. He attended this school until his 
thirteenth year. That completed his scholas- 
tic training. He then went to work in an oil 
store. Three or four years later he quit the 
oil store to become a clerk in Fulton Fish 
Market. Here he kept tally on the fish as they 
were unloaded from the boats or upon the 
wagons of the retailers—a rough, twelve-hour 
job that, summer and winter, began at 4 A. M.. 

“Al” Smith has always been an unusually 
likable person—old Fourth Ward associates, 
legislators, political antagonists, lawyers, news- 
papermen, all bear witness to that. Frank, 
straightforward, with a certain kindliness of 
disposition, and the gift of humor. Those who 
knew him well in the early days say that he 
wasabornactor. And this was the one quality 
that, up to the time he was thirty years old, “ 
gave him any local prominence, the one thing 
that made him stand out from the average 
young man of the neighborhood. He was a 
“star performer” in “The Shaughraun,” 
“The Ticket-of-Leave Man,’ “The Mighty 
Dollar,” and other plays, all given for the 
benefit of St. James Church. But it was in 
“monologues” that he was best liked. He was 
billed as “Al Smith in Sidesplitters,’’ and this 
always meant an uproariously appreciative 
audience. 

Now there happened to be a man who ran a 
ship chandlery—one Henry Campbell. He 
must have been an odd character: he had 
money, political aspirations, and a hunger for 
laughter. He opened a club for “the boys,” 
and “Al” Smith became court jester. “I’ve 
seen Al keep th’ old feller roarin’ by th’ hour” 
(so runs the statement of a Fourth Warder) 
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and every once in a while th’ old feller would 
stake Al to a ten-spot or so. Al could dance a 
fine jig. He liked t’ sing th’ old Harrigan-and- 
Hart songs. Al wasn’t much of a singer, but 
when he was among his friends and they’d 
insist, he’d sing. ‘Tim Toolin’ was his fav- 
orite song. He’d roar it out, and th’ crowd 
would join in th’ chorus: 


We give three cheers for Tim Toolin 

A tiger and three times three. 

Every man in the house was for Toolin— 
The stout man that came from Tipperary.” 


Meanwhile, Smith had reached his twenty- 
first year and become a voter; Campbell had 
asked the District Leader to get his protégé 
a job; and Smith had accordingly been ap- 
pointed a server of jury-notices at a salary of 
$1,000 per annum. It was some years after 
this that Smith courted a Cherry Street girl, 
the sister of a policeman, and in due course of 
time married her. They moved into a four- 
room tenement on Peck Slip, and there their 
first child was born in 1901, and their second, 
the following year. 

Smith was now approaching the end of 
his twenty-ninth year. He had passed through 
the period when in the average man ambition 
is astir, through the period when the man 
fitted for achievement has given definite 
evidence that he is fighting the long uphill 
fight. It is in this, perhaps more than in any- 
thing else, that Smith’s career is unique. He 
was not striving toeducate himself, to fit himself 
for a bigger place in life. He was apparently 
content with his thousand-dollar job, with his 
four-room tenement. It is certain that he was 
content with his social surroundings for as Gov- 
ernor-elect he announced to his neighbors that 
when he leaves the Executive Mansion he is 
going back to the Fourth Ward to live. 


SMITH’S FIRST POLITICAL OPENING 


T WAS chance that opened the door for “ Al” | 


Smith. The district leader and the rep- 
resentative from the Second Assembly Dis- 
trict (in which Smith lived) came _ into 
conflict in one of the obscure by-ways of life. 
The district leader thereupon decided that 
some one else should be sent to Albany as the 
representative of the people. Friend Campbell 
urged “Al” Smith as “‘a likely young fellow,” 
and the district leader finally said that Smith 
could have the nomination. It was an 
eleventh-hour choice. 


George MacAdam 


Here is Smith’s own story of the manner in 
which he was told of the honor that was about 
to be thrust upon him: “One day a Demo- 
cratic politician, well known in the lower end of 
Manhattan, came to the office of the Com- 
mission of Jurors and called me outside. He 
looked me over and asked; ‘Is that the best 
suit of clothes you have?’ I told him it was, 
because it was the only suit | owned. He told 
me I|’d better go home and have it pressed and 
slick up because | was going to be nominated 
for the Assembly that night. I went home and 
my wife pressed the trousers, but we didn’t 
have the necessary outfit to put creases in the 
coat. That night I was nominated and made 
my first speech. It wasn’t much of a speech.” 

In the Second Assembly District a Tam- 
many Hall nomination was and is equivalent 
to an election. At the beginning of January, 
1904, Smith went to Albany and took his seat 
in the Assembly Chamber. “I never knew 
where I was at during my first year in the 
Legislature,” he has said. “I was as green as 
they make them. I tried to digest the great 
stack of bills that I found piled on my desk 
every day, but it was no use. I just stood 
around and tried to look wise. At the end of 
the session I went home without knowing what 
it was all about.” 


A MAN WHO KEPT HIS PROMISE 


HE average session of the New York 

Legislature runs through four months. 
In the late spring of 1904 Smith accordingly 
found himself back in his old haunts with 
nothing to do. His district leader now as- 
signed him to the task of keeping tabs on 
vacant jobs (particularly those coming under 
the classification of “laborer” in the various 
city departments) to the end that the local 
“machine” be kept geared up to a condition of 
efficiency. This was a part of the political 
game as Smith’s environment had shown it to 
him. His individual quality comes out in this: 
there was an absolute honesty between man 
and man; he was no giver of empty promises; 
he never promised a man a job unless he knew 
he could get a job for him—a reputation not 
common among traffickers in political patron- 
age. 

The next year he went back to the Assembly, 
and, returning to New York City, again took 
up his task of finding jobs for the faithful. 
He now gave his occupation as “real estate,” 
and received a number of appointments from 
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the courts, to receiverships, etc. In other 
words, he was now a recognized cog in the great 
Tammany machine. 

This was the genesis of a legislative career 
that extended through twelve consecutive 
annual sessions. 

But the member from the Second Assembly 
District was not long to be a job-hunter for the 
leader who regularly gave him his nomination. 
He was rapidly qualifying for other and bigger 
work for the machine. In these sessions of the 
Assembly the real Alfred E. Smith was grad- 
ually brought to light. The server of jury- 
notices, who came to the Legislature “as green 
as they make them,” within a few years had 
developed into an active, shrewd, forceful 
member of the Assembly. 


POLITICAL DEVELOPMENT 


OR the first time since he had left St. James 

School he began to study. Here the 
limitation imposed by his old environment, 
shows itself. He had no conception of the 
need of an historical background, of a knowl- 
edge of the philosophy of government. He 
did not turn to histories or text-books. He 
tried to “digest the stack of. bills” that he 
found on his desk every day. The majority of 
these bills, whether introduced by Democrat 
or Republican, are for appropriations for local 
improvements—local improvements and local 
patronage usually being synonymous. Smith 
has a wonderful memory. It gradually became 
stored with all manner of useful knowledge 
about all parts of the state. He listened to the 
speeches. He studied parliamentary law, and 
carefully watched its practical application in 
the Assembly debates. 

Since 1905, the second year of Smith’s mem- 
bership in the Assembly, the Citizens’ Union, 
a non-partisan organization, has kept careful 
watch on the Legislature, making an annual re- 
port on the activities of every member. Here 
is its summary of Smith’s services: 


1905: Introduced six bills, including five affecting 


New York City. Inconspicuous. 

1906: Intelligent and active; somewhat above av- 
erage of machine man. 

1907: Active and aggressive; one of the best Demo- 
cratic representatives from New York City. 

1908: Increasingly active and aggressive; very much 
above average in intelligence, force, and 
usefulness, though still inclined to follow 
machine in support of bad measures. 

1909: Made one of the worst records of the session, 
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consistently voting against public interest 
on important issues, and misusing his much 
increased influence. 

: Introduced much legislation of varied merit. 
Experienced and effective legislator, who 
voted and worked against public interest 
on important issues. Opponent of primary 
and election reform. 

: Developed ability in majority leadership but 
continued his opposition to progressive re- 
forms, and took responsibility for forcing 
passage of “ripper” charter in Assembly. 

: Effective in floor leadership of minority. 
Deserves credit for strong advocacy of 
condemnation reform. Opposed thorough- 
going direct primary bill and on other im- 
portant issues voted against the public 
interest. 

: As Speaker was the most influential member 
of the Assembly and largely dominated 
the action of the majority. Executed 
orders of the machine. Opposed primary 
and election reform. Deserves credit for 
support of desirable home-rule legislation. 

: Experienced and resourceful leader of Demo- 
cratic minority. Seldom exerted his in- 
fluence in behalf of desirable legislation. 
Recorded on “quick” roll-call against 
objectionable Kings County register pay- 
roll bill. Otherwise record of votes bad. 

: Minority leader. Intelligent and forceful 
legislator. Strong supporter of desirable 
industrial and social legislation. Voted to 
abolish office of Coroner. Record of votes 
good. 


In this contemporaneous summary we get 
a snapshot visualization of Smith’s remarkable 
development as a legislative leader: “incon- 
spicuous”’ in his second year, “intelligent and 
active” in his third, “active and aggressive” 
in his fourth, majority leader in his eighth, 
minority leader in his ninth, Speaker the fol- 
lowing year, and minority leader the two 
following years. 

This same summary shows us Smith as a 
man taking his orders from the Tammany ma- 
chine and ruthlessly executing them, but also a 
man with much good legislation to his credit. 
According to Smith’s whole experience of life, 
the machine is a necessary part of politics. 


‘Perhaps we get an insight into the man, if we 


compound these extracts, one from a speech 
made in 1915, the other from a speech made in 
1919. 

“T may bea little bit cold-blooded in my way 
of looking at things, but I can not help that. 
That comes to me from practical experience.” 
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“If the Hearst newspapers were the text- 
book for the children in our schools they would 
have to spell out of its every line that 

no man has enough of real Christian charity to 
do the right thing; that no man who ever held 
public office, had enough of respect and regard 
for his mother and his wife and his children 
and his friends to be right in office.” 


LABOR LAW REFORM 


NE of Smith’s most noteworthy public 
services, during the period that he was an 
Assemblyman, was his labor as vice-chairman 
of the Factory Investigating Commission. 
This body was created by the Legislature, 
after the tragic fire in the lofts of the Triangle 
Waist Company. The Commission began 
its investigations in 1911 and did not complete 
them until 1915. It made an impartial, ex- 
haustive inquiry into industrial conditions, 
calling as witnesses employers, employees, 
lawyers, representatives of labor, economists, 
and social workers. Whenever the Commis- 
sion found conditions that could be bettered 
by law, it recommended remedial legisla- 
tion. Many of the bills providing for this 
legislation were introduced in the Assembly 
by Smith. The Commission succeeded in 
making a recodification of the labor law of 
the state. And this law has since been taken 
as a model by about fifteen other states. 
Though as a member of the Assembly, Smith 
underwent a quick mental growth, he has 
never lost the earmarks of the Old Fourth 
Ward. He is not at all ashamed of them. He 
has a rugged independence, a frankness that 
wins admiration. 


SMITH’S “ALMA MATER” 


URING debate one day, a member arose 
to a question of personal privilege and an- 
nounced that Cornell had won the boat race at 
Poughkeepsie, adding that he was a graduate of 
Cornell. This started a reminiscence meeting, 
other members arising to tell the name of their 
alma mater. Smith finally rose and ac- 
nounced: 
“T am a graduate of the F. F. M.” 
“What college is that?” 
“Fulton Fish Market.” 
Smith always wears his hat—be it straw, 
derby, or silk “tile’—at a typically Bowery 
angle. Just before he was made majority 


leader of the Assembly, a Tammany Judge 
took him to task for the habit. 
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“Look here, Al, you’ve got to live up to your 
new dignity now. It never will do for the 
leader of the great Democratic Party in the 
Assembly to go around with his hat cocked on 
the side of his head as though he was saunter- 
ing along the Bowery.” 

“Look here, Judge, I wear my hat that way 
because that’s the way my head is built. 
When | try to wear it straight it gives me a 
headache. If I can’t wear my hat as | please 
and be the majority leader, then the majority 
leadership be damned. See?” . 

In April, 1915, the Constitutional Con- 
vention met. This body included many of the 
ablest lawyers in the state: Elihu Root, George 
W. Wickersham, Morgan J. O’Brien, Henry L. 
Stimson, Alphonso P. Clearwater, and others. 
Smith had been elected a delegate. In the dis- 
tinguished assemblage in which he now found 
himself, he held his own. His thorough knowl- 
edge of the state, of legislative practice, of 
state and city finance, made him a valuable 
addition to the Convention. He not only won 
the respect but also the liking of his new 
associates. 

Out of the half dozen bulky volumes that 
make up the record of the deliberations of the 
Convention, one can assemble extracts that 
give a picture of the man. Even were it 
possible to reprint them here, one would not 
care to wade through the long pages that show 
the serious side of Smith, his genuine interest 
in the welfare of the state, his thorough 
knowledge of matters that he has studied, his 
ability to discuss those matters in concise, 
direct language. Nor is it possible to quote 
extracts that show him in the give-and-take of 
debate—always ready, forceful, quick to see a 
point or a flaw in an opponent’s argument. 

Just two extracts to show his humor and 
candor: 

“During my membership in this house,” 
said Smith in the course of a debate on the 
proposal that voters be required to read Eng- 
lish, “a Socialist from Schenectady sat on this 
bench and when he found that the debate was 
open, free, and unrestricted. and that he was 
able to participate freely in the discussions 
that came before the Assembly and he found 
that seventy-six votes and seventy-six only 
did anything in this chamber, he immediately 
went down to the Ten Eyck barber shop and 
got a hair cut.” 

At this point Smith was told that his time 
limit had expired. 
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“Mr. Chairman,” said Smith, “1 wish the 
gentleman from Albany had let me get out of 
the barber chair—I don’t like to finish there.”’ 

Needless to say, he got the time that he de- 
sired. 


THE GOVERNOR'S CANDOR 


URING a discussion as to the number of 
legislators that should be present to 
transact business, Smith said: 

“1 call on the men who sit around this circle, 
who have been in the Legislature for any 
length of time. I will start with Mr. Hinman 
himself. This provision has been in 
the Constitution with regard to appropriation 
bills. Did you in your legislative experience 
as majority leader and minority leader ever 
know the minority to stay away from it to de- 
feat an appropriation bill?”’ 

Mr Hinman made a rather long, formal 
answer, to which Smith retorted: 

“That is a lawyer’s answer. It is all 
right, but it does not begin to answer my 
question. You never proceeded with any 
bill that you wanted to pass until you knew 
how many men were here, and you knew just 
how many of each kind were here, too. | never 
heard you say, ‘Read the last section,’ and 
move it to the elected representatives of the 
people to decide it. Oh, no! You did just 
what I| did, what we all do when we lead. You 
said, ‘Go on, we have our fellows here.’ ”’ 

Smith introduced a resolution proposing the 
repeal of that section of the Constitution which 
provides that neither the state nor any sub- 
division of it shall use its property or any public 
money in aid or for the maintenance of any 
school or any institution of learning wholly or 
in part under the control of any religious de- 
nomination, or in which any denominational 
doctrine is taught. This resolution was re- 
ferred to a committee and was never reported 
out of it. ‘ 


SMITH’S STAND ON THE STATE CONSTITUTION 


FTER five months of deliberation, the 
Convention completed its labors. The 


revised Constitution prepared for submission to — 


the voters of the state, was an excellent in- 
strument that would have brought about many 
much needed reforms. Among other things it 
provided for reorganization of state government 
on its administrative side, a reduction of the 
number of elected officers (which meant the 
application of the short ballot), a change in 
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the method of making appropriations for the 
expenses of the state by means of an annual 
executive budget, a reform in court organiza- 
tion and procedure to the end that litigation be 
simplified, expedited, and made less expensive, 
and state control over the assessment of taxes 
on personal and intangible property. 

When the roll was called, Smith was one of 
the delegates who voted against the acceptance 
of the Constitution by the Convention. 
“Much that there is in it | am in very hearty 
accord with,” he said in explaining his vote. 
He objected to the apportionment provision 
that it contained. This provision was designed 
to prevent New York City from having more 
legislators than the entire balance of the state. 
Those in favor of this provision, argued that 
it was necessary to preserve state sovereignty: 
those opposed, that it denied equal representa- 
tion to the voters of New York City. Up-state 
is usually Republican, New York City is usually 
Democratic. There were Democrats in Con- 
vention, men like Morgan J. O’Brien from New 
York City, and William Church Osborn from 
up-state, who were willing to accept this pro- 
vision rather than throw overboard the entire 
Constitution. It was approved by the Con- 
vention and submitted to the voters. Tam- 
many Hall bitterly opposed it, denouncing it 
as a product of “corporation lawyers.” Inthe 
campaign, Smith went on the stump against it. 
The people rejected it by an overwhelming vote. 


SHERIFF OF NEW YORK COUNTY 


N THIS same campaign Smith was a candi- 

date for sheriff of New York County. He 
received the endorsement of the Citizens’ 
Union, an unusual honor for a Tammany Hall 
candidate. He was swept into office by a huge 
vote, and performed its duties satisfactorily 
during his two years’ term. He was the last 
sheriff of New York County to profit by the 
“fee system.” These fees have been variously 
estimated as amounting from $50,000 to 
$100,000 a year. 

Despite this sudden increase in his income, 
Smith: still kept his home in the Fourth Ward. 
After being elected to the Assembly he had 
moved to 25 Oliver Street, one of a block of 
old-fashioned brick dwellings that have long 
been known as “ Politicians’ Row.” The 
house is within a stone’s throw of Chatham 
Square. His family had meanwhile grown to 
five—three boys and two girls—“my gang” 
he calls them. 
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The 1917 campaign saw him elected Pres- 
ident of the Board of Aldermen of New York 
City. This is not a particularly influential 
position, its greatest importance being that it 
automatically makes the occupant a member 
of the Sinking Fund Commission. Here Smith 
usually voted with Mayor Hylan, though he 
was spoken of by those in close touch with 
the city’s government, as “an influence for 
good.” 

While holding this office, Smith received the 
nomination for Governor. At the election, 
he piled up a huge vote in New York City, and 
it was this vote that carried him into office by a 
rather meagre plurality.. His two-years’ term 
began on the first day of January, 1910. 
His message to the Legislature was not over- 
burdened by ornate generalities designed for 
the eye of the voter. It laid out a programme, 
much of it sound, some of it “progressive” 
or “radical,” depending upon the point of view. 
Among other things he recommended: 


A change in the laws regulating the Public Service 
Commission. 

The development of the state’s water powers (he 
is in favor of public development). 

Legislation granting cities the power to own and 
operate their public utilities (he is in favor of the 
municipal operation of street railways in New York 
City). 

Legislation “‘to lift labor out of the category of 
commodities or articles of commerce.” 

The establishment of minimum wage com- 
mission. 

The extension of the labor law to protect women 
“who have entered new industries because of the 
war.” 

The enactment of health-insurance laws, including 
provision for maternity insurance. 

The enactment of laws to raise additional taxes, 
urging that no heavier tax be put upon real 
estate. 

A state-wide referendum to determine by a vote 
of all the people whether the Legislature should 
ratify or reject the proposed Federal Prohibition 
Amendment. 

Full publicity of all campaign contributions before 
election. 


The Governor had a Republican Legislature 
to deal with. It differed with him as to the 
merit of much of his programme. Practically 
the only features of it that he succeeded in 
having enacted, was the change in the laws 
regulating the Public Service Commission, 
and a new tax law. The Legislature ratified 
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the Federal Prohibition Amendment without 
first submitting it to a referendum. From 
the standpoint of legislation enacted, the 
Governor’s first year in office is a failure. 


FOR INDUSTRIAL PEACE 


UT the Governor has rendered a great 
service to his state, a service that over- 
shadows the success or failure of his legislative 
programme, a service that has been felt by 
the whole nation. In this period of unrest 
and ferment, he has thrown the weight of his 
office and of his own personality on the side 
of industrial peace. During these trying times, 
Smith is the right man in the right place: he 
came from “the people,” he is still one of them 
and is proud of it, he talks their language. He 
could have tried to capitalize the widespread 
feeling of unrest. Many men, had they been 
in Smith’s place, with Smith’s popular appeal, 
would have tried it. But Smith has been 
resolute in his effort to restore economic and 
political sanity. 

Issuing a proclamation for Fire Prevention 
Day, he called upon citizens of the state to 
consider ways and means of preventing waste 
from preventable fires and at the same time 
summoned them “to a continual exercise of 
pure patriotism and love for our country and 
its institutions, to the end that our free institu- 
tions and the example of our citizens may 
offset and check the manifest spirit of unrest 
and lawlessness.” 

He has made trips to various parts of the 
state to settle industrial troubles. Talking 
to the employees in one of these disputes, he 
said, “ There never was a quarrel that happened 
in this world that could not be settled before 
it commenced, if there was a disposition on the 
part of the people to do it. Now, I believe, 
if both sides of this quarrel approach a discus- 
sion of it in the proper spirit, with the proper 


. feeling, and with the proper desire to settle 


it, that it can be settled without a strike or with- 
out any loss to the state, either to our manufac- 
turers or to our laboring peoplé. The success 
of industry, of business in this state is depen- 
dent upon how business men and their em- 
ployees get along together. It is the concern 
of everybody.” 

“Get together in the right spirit’ —that is 
his advice to employer and employee; and be- 
cause that advice has been taken, a number of 
big strikes have been avoided or ended. 

For the radical who would destroy our in- 
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stitutions, he has no sympathy. He has said 
that they could have this choice: “education 
or the nightstick.” 


THE HEARST CONTROVERSY 


O SINGLE act of the Governor, has 
evoked such general approval as his recent 
denunciation of William Randolph Hearst and 
the type of newspapers that he publishes. Had 
this denunciation aroused public opinion and 
welded it into an efficient force for the exter- 
mination of “mud-gutter journalism,” the 
Governor would have rendered a great public 
service. But the Governor’s volleys have 
ceased; the “ Citizens’ Fairplay Committee of 
1,000” (at the time this is written) apparently 
has evaporated; and “mud-gutter journalism” 
continues. 
Nor can the Governor be given any moral 
credit for the denunciation. Hearst has al- 
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ways been Hearst, he has always been un- 
principled in his attacks upon public men from 
the time of Grover Cleveland, down through 
McKinley and Roosevelt. This did not keep 
Smith from seeking and accepting Hearst’s 
support. It was not until Hearst began a 
campaign against Smith, that Smith turned. 

Smith, in being elected Governor of New 
York State, has in all probability reached his 
political apogee. To a fellow-assemblyman, 
who was pointing out the wonderful progress 
California had made with measures that Tam- 
many Hall opposed, Smith retorted: “I’d 
rather be a lamp-post on Park Row than the 
Governor of California.” There are those 
who say that the political desire that lies 
closest to Smith’s heart, is to be Mayor of 
New York City. The recent attack on Hearst, 
the close friend and chief strength of Mayor 
Hylan, may be an eloquent straw. 
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Its Origin Distinctively American, Notwithstanding Its Likeness to Bolshevism. The 
Protest of the Migratory Workers Who Have No Legal or Political Redress for Grievances 


By JOHN 


OTHING is more remarkable than 
the thoroughness with which we 
have failed to understand the rise 
and growth of the I. W. W. in this 
country. Because some of the 

leaders of the movement have been obviously 
influenced by_ thetheoretical and _ tactical 
teachings of certain F ‘rench_and_ Ital talian Syn- 
dicalists,.and because of a very clearly defined 
identity of aim and method, it has become a 
common habit to regard the |. W. W. as_of 
foreign inspiration and origin. ‘Now it is true 
that there are many foreigners i in the I. W. W., 
many aliens who are wholly unassimilated, but 
it is not less true that the origins of the move- 
ment were notably American, quite as much so 
as the origins of either the Republican Party or 
the National Security League, for example. 
The L_W. W. grew out of the Western Fed- 
eration of Miners and the experience of that 
most militant labor organization in the most 
bitter and brutal industrial struggles in our 
history. In the great series of strikes in Col- 
orado and Idaho there was much inhuman save 
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agery on both sides. Much has been said and 
written of the crimes committed on the side of 
the strikers, but little indeed of those crimes 
both more terrible and more numerous, com- 
mitted on the other side. In the mining dis- 
tricts of Colorado especially, there was set up a 
lawless, brutal, oppressive dictatorship of the 
capitalists as infamous as it was foolish and 
short-sighted. It respected no law and no 
lawful rights, which stood in the way of its 
rapacious ambitions. By its oppressive and 
terroristic policies it developed the desperate 
recklessness and unreasoning hate from which 
the J. W. W. was destined to grow. 

It would be difficult, indeed, to conceive of 
anything more dangerously stupid than the 
policy resorted to in many instances of attempt- 
ing to-crush the I. W. W. by violence, or to 
outlaw it by repressive legislation. This could 
only have the effect of driving the members of 
the I. W. W. into the existing labor organiza- 
tions. As a matter of fact, the rigorous perse- 
“cution and virtual outlawing of the I. W. W. 
during the war had precisely this result. It 
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caused an influx of anarchistic and syndicalistic 
elements into the American Federation of 
Labor, where they were far more dangerous 
and troublesome than they had been in the 
I. W. W. itself. 

The leaders of the Syndicalist movement have 
understood this all along and have determined 
their policy accordingly. Discussing the Amer- 
ican situation from this point of view in 1912, 
Tom Mann, the English Syndicalist, wrote: 
“If the opposition of the A. F. of L. should 
make the continued life of the 1. W. W. im- 
possible, then there is the remedy by which 
both capitalists and politicians can be defeated 
by re-joining the A. F. of L. unions, and taking 
up the work with the men inside in order that 
the militant minority can expound and propa- 
gate the Syndicalist ideas and methods.” 

To understand the spread of Bolshevist 
agitation and sympathy among a very con- 
siderable part of the working class in this 
country, we must take into account the fact 
that its logical and natural nucleus is the 
1.W.W.  Itis necessary also to emancipate our 
minds from the obsession that only “ignorant 
foreigners” are affected. This is not a true 
estimate of either the 1. W. W. or the Bolshe- 
vist propaganda as a whole. There are indeed 
many of this class in both, but there are also 
very many native Americans, sturdy, self- 
reliant, enterprising, and courageous men. 
The peculiar group psychology which we are 
compelled to study is less the result of those 
subtle and complex factors which are compre- 
hended in the vague term “race,”’ than of the 
political and economic conditions by which the 
group concerned is environed. 

Naturally our greatest interest lies in under- 
standing why Americans who appear to be 
entirely typical in all other respects, develop 
such a passionate hatred for and distrust of 
the laws, institutions, and customs which are 
so highly regarded by their fellows of all classes: 
Why should native-born Americans, taught 
in our schools, nurtured under our traditions, 


be so hostile to the juridical system we have’ 


regarded as nearly ideal, the bulwark of per- 
sonal freedom and the guarantee of equality 
before the law? Why should men of our soil 
and our speech, the soil and speech of Lincoln, 
be so contemptuous of those ideals, usages, and 
traditions we seek to summarize in the term 
“Americanism”? The alien worker whose 
intellectual and moral experience is rooted 
elsewhere, in lands where autocratic rule has 
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made government synonymous with despotism, 
belongs to a separate category and must be sep- 
arately studied. His impulses and his mental 
processes are different. 


THE TYPICAL “WOBBLY” 


HE typical native-born I. W. W. member, 
the “wobbly” one frequently encounters 
in our mid-Western and Western cities, is very 
unlike the hideous and repulsive figure con- 
jectured up by sensational cartoonists. He is 
much more likely to be a very attractive sort 
of man. Here are some characteristics of the 
type: Figure robust, sturdy, and virile; dress 
rough but not unclean; speech forthright, 
deliberate, and bold; features intelligent, 
frank, and free from signs of alcoholic dissipa- 
tion; movements slow and leisurely as of one 
averse to over-exertion. There are thousands 
of “wobblies” to whom the specifications of 
this description will apply. Conversation with 
these men reveals that, as a general rule, they 
are above rather than below the average in 
sobriety. They are generally free from family 
ties, being either unmarried, or, as often hap- 
pens, wife-deserters. They are not highly 
educated, few having attended any school 
beyond the grammar grade. Many of them 
have, however, read a great deal more than the 
average man, though their reading has been 
curiously miscellaneous in selection and nearly 
always badly balanced. Theology, philosophy, 
sociology, and economics seem to attract most 
attention. In discussion—and every “wobbly’’ 
seems to possess a passion for disputation— 
men of this type will manifest a surprising 
familiarity with the broad outlines of certain 
theological problems, as well as with scriptural 
texts bearing upon them. It is very likely 
to be the case, however, that they have only 
read a few popular classics of what used to be 
called Rationalism—Paine’s “Age of Reason,” 
Ingersoll’s lecture in pamphlet form, and 
Haeckel’s “ Riddle of the Universe”’ are typical. 
A surprisingly large number can quote exten- 
sively from Buckle’s “History of Civilization” 
and from the writings of Marx. They quote 
statistics freely—statistics of wages, poverty, 
crime, vice, and so on—generally derived from 
the radical press and implicitly believed be- 
cause so published with what they accept as 
adequate authority. 
So far, we see in the physical, mental, and 
moral characteristics of this type only whole- 
some, normal American workingmen of more 
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than average intelligence and force of char- 
acter. Their most marked peculiarity is the 
migratory nature of their lives. Whether 
this is self-determined, a matter of tempera- 
ment and habit, or due to uncontrollable fac- 
tors, it is largely responsible for the contempt 
in which they are popularly held. It naturally 
brings upon them the reproach and resentment 
everywhere visited upon “tramps” and “vaga- 
bonds.” They rarely remain long enough in 
any one place to form local attachments and 
ties or anything like civic pride. They move 
from job to job, city to city, state to state, 
sometimes tramping afoot, begging as they go; 
sometimes stealing rides on railway trains, in 
freight cars—“side-door Pullmans’’—or on the 
rods underneath the cars. Frequently arrested 
for begging, trespassing, or stealing rides, they 
are often the victims of injustice at the hands 
of local judges and justices. 

In this manner the “wobbly’”’ becomes a 
veritable son of Ishmael, his hand against the 
hand of nearly every man in conventional 
society. In particular he becomes a rebel by 
habit, hating the police and the courts as his 
constant enemies. 


EXCLUSION FROM CITIZENSHIP 


OR are these the only evil fruits of the 

life of the migratory workers. Even 
more terrible and disastrous in its consequences 
is the fact that they are virtually excluded from 
citizenship, not because of any crime committed 
but simply because they are doing what is, for 
society as now organized, absolutely necessary. 
Doubtless the great majority of these men are 
temperamentally predisposed to the unan- 
chored, adventurous, migratory existence which 
they lead. Boys so constituted run away to 
sea, take jobs with traveling circuses or enlist 
as soldiers. The type is familiar and not un- 
common. Such individuals cannot be contént 
with the prosaic, hum-drum, monotonous life of 
regular employment. As a rule we do not 
look upon this trait in boy or man as criminal. 
The nature of our industrial life and the 
manner of its development are such that masses 
of such workers are imperatively required. 
England has needed, and still needs, her army 
of “navvies,”’ the laborers employed in making 
railways, docks, canals, and so forth; men who 
move from job to job, inhabit cheap lodging 
houses, and know no permanent abode. We 
need, and shall continue to need, until we 


radically change our ways, great masses of 
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“floating labor.” Harvesting of the wheat 
crop in the Northwest calls for an army of men 
who can only be temporarily employed. The 
same is true of the harvesting of the fruit crop 
in California and elsewhere. The army finds 
its way into the wheat belt, self-mobilized as it 
were, and later finds its way into the fruit-belt. 
The lumber industry moves from place to place 
like an immense, ravaging, monster locust. 
It enters a well timbered district, remains a 
little while, and leaves a ragged, dreary, forlorn 
waste. It builds camps instead of cities. It 
does not want citizens, men with civic ideals 
and responsibilities. On the contrary, it 
wants men content to be camp-dwellers, con- 
tent to live unde rabnormal conditions, without 
home and family life. 


VOTES FOR THE WANDERING WORKERS 


OME future day may bring about such a 
reorganization of our industrial life, such a 
degree of standardization, as will make such 
“floating labor” with its abnormal living con- 
ditions, unnecessary. In the meantime, how- 
ever, it is necessary and its disappearance would 
be attended by economic disaster. Yet we 
penalize the men who a this labor by 
excluding them from the privileges of citizen- 
ship. This we do indirectly, but effectively, 
by making the right to vote, in national as well 
as local elections, dependent upon residential 
qualifications which the migratory worker can 
rarely meet. A fixed residence for a definite 
period of time, personal appearance for registra- 
tion on fixed dates in order to vote, forfeiture 
of the right to vote as a result of moving within 
certain periods of time, even in pursuit of 
employment—these are the devices which 
make of our migratory workers a disfranchised 
class, a proletariat of a peculiarly helpless kind. 
Many a hard-working, intelligent American, 
who, from choice or from necessity, is a migra- 
tory worker following his job, never has an 
opportunity to vote for state legislators, for 
Governor, for Congressman, or President. He 
is just as effectively excluded from the actual 
electorate as if he were a Chinese coolie, ignor- 
ant of our customs and our speech. 

We cannot wonder that such conditions prove 
prolific breeders of Bolshevism and _ similar 
“isms.” It would be strange, indeed, if it were 
otherwise. We have no right to expect that 
men who are so constantly the victims_ of- 
arbitrary, unjust,-and-even_ brutal treatment 
at the hands of our police and our courts will 
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manifest any reverence for the law and the 
judicial system. Respect for majority rule in 
government cannot fairly be demanded from a 
disfranchised group. It is not to be wondered 
at that the old slogan of Socialism, “Strike at 
the ballot-box!” the call to lift the struggle of 
the classes to the parliamentary level, for peace- 
ful settlement, becomes the desperate, anarchis- 
tic 1. W. W. slogan, “Strike at the ballot-box 
with an axe!’’ Men who can have no family 
life cannot justly be expected to bother about 
school administration. Men who can have no 
home life, but only dreary shelter in crowded 
work-camps or dirty doss-houses are not going 
to bother themselves with municipal housing 
reforms. 

In short, we must wake up to the fact that, 
as the very heart of our problem, we have a 
Bolshevist nucleus in America composed of 
virile, red-blooded Americans, race of our soil 
and history, whose conditions of life and labor 
are such as to develop in them the psychology 
of reckless, despairing, revengeful Bolshevism. 
They really are little concerned with theories 
of the State and of social development, which 
to our Intellectuals seem to be the essence of 
Bolshevism. They are vitally concerned only 
with action. Syndicalism and Bolshevism in- 
volve speedy and drastic action—hence the 
force of their appeal. In the time of democracy 
we have permitted oppression, and now the 
oppressed, revolting, menace democracy. The 
American workingman who is a Bolshevik or a 
sympathizer with Bolshevism, is, in all except 
rare and exceptional instances, a victim of 
great and real wrongs, which have steeped his 
consciousness in hatred and bitter resentment. 

With the exception of the migratory occu- 
pations in which Americans are _ largely 
employed, the I. W. W. has gained its principal 
following among foreign-speaking workers of 
recent immigration, mainly those belonging to 
the so-called “unskilled occupations.” 
ago, John Stuart Mill pointed out the absurdity 
of this designation, and directed attention to 
the fact that most of such occupations require a 
considerable degree of skill and ability of one 
kind or another. Farm laborers are always 
classified as unskilled laborers, for example, 
but whoever has tried to plow a field, or to sow 
a field of oats, knows that they are tasks re- 
quiring very much skill. The old and quite 
inaccurate term survives, however, despite its 
absurdity, because it serves the useful purpose 
of distinguishing between occupations which 
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require a considerable period of apprenticeship 
and those which can be reasonably well per- 
formed by any person of normal intelligence 
after very brief demonstration and experi- 
ment. 

To supply labor of this kind we have in recent 
years depended largely upon immigration from 


European nations. Millions of immigrants, 
mostly peasants, have poured into our great in- 
dustrial centres from Russia, Austria-Hungary, 
Italy, Greece, the Balkan countries, and 
Spain. They have been drawn to our country 
by the overpowering lure of the magic word 
“America,” with its promise of wealth and of 
freedom from tyrannical and despotic govern- 
ment, from social and religious persecution, 
from militarism, and from never-ending pov- 
erty. Some have had the advantages of 
elementary education and possess some appre- 
ciation of the great problems of modern society. 
Others have been illiterate and ignorant, wholly 
incapable of intelligently appreciating the tasks 
confronting a democratic society. 


SLUMS AND THE I. W. W. 


N OUR feverish efforts to insure an abundant 

supply of labor we have not made any dis- 
tinction between literate and illiterate. So 
long as the needs of the immediate present were 
met we have cared nothing for the future. 
We have permitted our factories and our cities 
to be filled with people of alien speech, and 
have not deemed it necessary to take steps to 
place them in possession of that most elemen- 
tary requisite for normal and efficient life, the 
language of the land. We have permitted 
these people to be crowded into slums where 
they are herded like cattle; to be victimized 
and cruelly exploited by the cunning and un- 
scrupulous; to be made industrial slaves. 
Until the World War revealed the peril of 
these conditions and shocked us into doing 
something about it we ignored these things. 
We took little trouble to see that justice was 
done to the immigrant laborers and their fami- 
lies; we cared nothing for what they thought; 
we were ignorant of and indifferent to their 
thoughts and their feelings. When such 
workers from time to time revolted and pro- 
tested in the only manner available to them, or 
that they comprehended, too commonly they 
were repressed and silenced in the most brutal 
manner. Their contacts with our police and 
our courts have, far too often, left these aliens, 
naturalized and unnaturalized alike, wondering 




















wherein American democracy was freer or 
juster than old-world autocracy. 

For reasons which it is unnecessary to con- 
sider in detail here, the American Federation 
of Labor and its affiliated unions have not been 
very successful in organizing this unskilled 
proletariat of alien origin. The critics of the 
American movement charge that its leaders 
have practically ignored these unskilled work- 
ers. The leaders thus accused deny the charge: 
they point to numerous attempts which 
have ended in comparative failure; they em- 
phasize the fact that the creation of stable 
and strong organizations of unskilled workers 
is always and everywhere exceedingly difficult 
because supply is normally greater than de- 
mand, especially where there is a constant 
reinforcement by immigration, and that the 
task becomes immeasurably more difficult when 
there are many nationalities and races, divided 
by barriers of language, religion, customs, and 
racial antagonisms. Finally, they point to the 
fact that the employers in the industries most 
affected have made it a special policy to break 
up the unions of such workers, resorting to every 
brutal and corrupt means to achieve this end. 


TEMPORARY FIGHTING ORGANIZATIONS 


WV denerican the causeof the failure of the 
American Federation of Labor, the result 
has been the opportunity of the 1. W. W. which 
the latter has seized and used. It cannot be 
said to have been more successful than the 
American Federation of Labor in creating 
enduring organizations. This is evidenced by 
the fact that in those industrial centres in 
which its greatest battles have been fought— 
McKee’s Rocks, Lawrence, Paterson—nostrong 
and lasting organization has resulted. The 
leaders of the I. W. W. say, indeed, that this 
is not their aim. They do not want to create 
enduring organizations, they say, but only 
temporary ones for strike purposes. They 
do not aim to create organizations which will 
Negotiate with employers and from time to 
time adjust difficulties and make agreements. 
They want war and disorder, not peaceable 
agreement and orderly development. Thus it 
is when the flames of discontent arise that the 
I. W. W. comes upon the scene, drawn by the 
scent of strife as buzzards are drawn to carrion. 
It is true, as one of the best known of our labor 
leaders has said, that “I. W. W. employers are 
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mainly responsible for I. W. W. unions.” 
Agitators of the I. W. W. do not make the dis- 
content: they only give it leadership. There 
is a lesson for America in the saying of an 
English statesman, “Fools talk of agitators, 
there is but one—injustice.” 

To this great mass of oppressed and dis- 
contented alien workers the I. W. W. brings a 
message of extreme plausibility, welcome and 
easily accepted because it promises precisely 
what is desired. The unions belonging to the 
Federation of Labor are bitterly assailed for 
caring for the interests of particular crafts at 
the expense of the entire working class. They 
are accused, not without justice, of capitalistic 
methods and motives, as, for example, when 
they exact high membership fees. When these 
alien workers are told that the entrance fees 
which some American unions have charged 
have ranged from twenty-five to five hundred 
dollars, that the glass-blowers’ organization, 
for example, some years ago charged an en- 
trance fee of five hundred dollars and seriously 
contemplated an entrance fee of one thousand 
dollars for “foreigners,’’ they are easily inspired 
with distrust for the whole movement. By 
playing upon their sufferings it is easy to inspire 
the belief that our democracy, from which they 
expected so much, is a sham and no better than 
autocracy. Bitter denunciations of National- 
ism, miscalled Internationalism, find ready 
response. 

Such, briefly indicated, are the conditions 
and the experiences which, before the war and 
the revolutionary uprisings in Europe, had 
already produced in this country a great body 
of discontent and despair of democracy, seeing 
no hope in anything but Syndicalism. The 
revolutionary movements in Russia and 
throughout Europe, arising out of war condi- 
tions, have given new names to the old ideas, 
kindled new hopes of success and brought im- 
mense reinforcements of numbers and of cour- 
age and faith. But the central fact of cardinal 
importance is that before the war and before 
the Russian Revolution, in the normal times 
and conditions of peace, we had already devel- 


‘oped, in the manner prescribed, the nucleus of a 


formidable and potentially dangerous Bolshe- 
vist movement. War and war’s aftermath 
have increased the army of revolt. It is not so 
difficult after all to understand the psychology 
of this army of revolt. 
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THE VICTORY AT SEA 


BY REAR-ADMIRAL WILLIAM SOWDEN SIMS 





DECOYING SUBMARINES TO DESTRUCTION 


Y CHIEF purpose in writing these 
articles is to describe the ac- 
tivities during the World War 
of the United States naval 
forces operating in Europe. Yet 

it is my intention also to make clear the several 
ways in which the war against the submarine 
was won; and, in order to do this, it will be 
necessary occasionally to depart from the main 
subject and to describe certain naval operations 
of our Allies. The most important agency in 
frustrating the submarine was the convoy sys- 
tem. An examination of the tonnage losses 
in 1917 and in 1918, however, discloses that 
this did not entirely prevent the loss of mer- 
chant ships. From April 1917, to November, 
1918, the monthly losses dropped from 875,000 
to 101,168 tons. This decrease in sinkings 
enabled the Allies to preserve their communica- 
tions and so win the war; however, it is evident 
that these losses, while not necessarily fatal to 
the Allied cause, still offered a serious impedi- 
ment to success. It was therefore necessary to 
supplement the convoy system in all possible 
ways. Every submarine that could be de- 
stroyed, whatever the method of destruction, 
represented just that much gain to the Allied 


cause. Every submarine that was sent to the 
bottom, it was estimated, amounted in 1917 
to a saving of about 40,000 tons per year of 
merchant shipping; that was the amount of 
shipping, in other words, which the average 
U-boat would sink if left unhindered to pursue 
its course. Besides escorting merchant ships, 
therefore, the Allied navies developed several 
methods of hunting individual submarines; and 
these methods not only sunk a considerable 
number of U-boats, but played an important 
part in breaking down the German submarine 
morale. For the greater part of the war the 
utmost secrecy was observed regarding these 
expedients; it was not until the early part of 
1918, indeed, that the public heard anything 
of the special service vessels that came to be 
known as the “mystery”’ or “Q-ships’”—which 
represented one of the most successful devices 
for hunting submarines—although these had 
been operating for nearly three years. It is 
true that the public knew that there was some- 
thing in the wind, as ‘it was announced that 
certain naval officers had received the Victoria 
Cross, but as there was no citation explaining 
why these coveted rewards were given, they 
were known as “mystery V. C.’s.” 
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Who commanded the American forces at Gibraltar. Admiral Niblack and 
Admiral Sims were graduated from the Naval Academy in the class of 1880 
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LIEUT.-COMMANDER HAROLD AUTEN, V.C., R.N. (centre) 


One of the most successful of the British mystery ship commanders. 
The picture shows him disguised as the master of a merchant ship 


On one of my visits to Queenstown, Admiral 
Bayly showed me a wireless message which he 
had recently received from the commanding 
officer of a certain mystery ship operating from 
Queenstown, one of the most successful of these 


vessels. It was brief but sufficiently eloquent. 
“Am slowly sinking,” it read. “Good by, 
I] did my best.” 


Though the man who had sent that message 
was apparently facing death at the time when 
it was written, Admiral Bayly told me that he 
had survived the ordeal, and that, in fact, he 
would dine at Admiralty House that very night. 


Another fact about this man lifted him above. 


the commonplace: he was the first O-boat com- 
mander to receive the Victoria Cross, and one 
of the very few who wore both the Victoria 
Cross and the Distinguished Service Order; and 
he subsequently won bars for each, not to men- 
tion the Croix de Guerre and the Legion of 
Honor. When Captain Gordon Campbell 
arrived, | found that he was a Britisher of quite 
the accepted type. His appearance suggested 
nothing extraordinary. He was a short, rather 
thick-set, phlegmatic Englishman, somewhat 
non-committal in his bearing; until he knew a 


man well, his conversation consisted of a few 
monosyllables, and even on closer acquaintance 
his stolidity and reticence, especially in the mat- 
ter of his own exploits, did not entirely disap- 
pear. Yet there was something about the 
Captain which suggested the traits that had 
already made it possible for him to sink three 
submarines, and which afterward added other 
trophies to his record. It needed no elaborate 
story of his performances to inform me that 
Captain Campbell was about as cool and deter- 
mined a man as was to be found in the British 
navy. His associates declared that his physi- 
cal system absolutely lacked nerves; that, when 
it came to pursuing a German submarine, his 
patience and his persistence knew no bounds; 
and that the extent to which his mind con- 
centrated upon the task in hand amounted to 
little less than genius. When the war began, 
Captain Campbell, then about thirty years 
old, was merely one of several thousand junior 
officers in the British navy. He had not dis- 
tinguished himself in any way above his as- 
sociates; and probably none of his superiors 
had ever regarded him as in any sense an un- 
usual man. Had the naval war taken the 
































CAPTAIN GORDON CAMPBELL, V.C., D.S.0O.,R. N. 


The most successful of all the mystery ship commanders. Twelve submarines were sunk by 
these ships, four of which were credited to Captain Campbell. The heroism of this service reached 
its height in an engagement between a submarine and Captain Campbell’s ship, the Dunraven 
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There was no sign of a naval uniform on board a mystery ship. 
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NAVY CREW OF A MYSTERY SHIP 


Each man copied the dress of a mer- 


chant sailor, and the officers as well wore costumes such as are seen on rusty-sided, deep-sea tramps 


course of most naval wars, Campbell would 
probably have served well, but perhaps not 
brilliantly. This conflict, however, demanded 
a new type of warfare and at the same time 
demanded a new type of naval fighter. To go 
hunting for the submarine required not only 
courage of a high order, but analytical intel- 
ligence, patience,and a talent for preparation 
and detail. Captain Campbell seemed to have 
been created for this particular task. That 
evening at Queenstown he finally gave way to 
much urging, and entertained us for hours 
with his adventures; he told the stories of 


his hittles with submarines so quietly, so sim- 


ply and, indeed, so impersonally, that at first 
they impressed his hearers as not particularly 
unusual. Yet, after the recital was finished, 
we realized that the mystery ship performances 
represented some of the most admirable 
achievements in the whole history of naval 
warfare. We have laid great emphasis upon the 
brutalizing aspects of the European War; it is 
well, therefore, that we do not forget that. it had 
its more exalted phases. Human nature may 
at times have manifested itself in its most 
cowardly traits, but it also reached a level 


of courage which, I am confident, it has seldom 
attained in any other conflict. It was reserved 
for this devastating struggle to teach us how 
brave modern men could really be. And when 
the record is complete it seems unlikely that it 
will furnish any finer illustration of the heroic 
than that presented by Captain Campbell and 
his compatriots of the mystery ships. 


This type of vessel was a regular ship of His 
Majesty’s navy, yet there was little about it 
that suggested warfare. To the outward eye 
it was merely one of those several thousand 
freighters or tramps which, in normal times, 
sailed sluggishly from port to port, carrying the 
larger part of the world’s commerce. It 
looked like a particularly dirty and uninviting 
specimen of the breed. Just who invented 
this grimy enemy of the submarine is, like 
many other devices developed by the war, un- 
known. It was, however, the natural outcome 
of a closestudy of Germannaval methods. The 
man who first had the idea well understood the 
peculiar mentality of the U-boat commanders. 
The Germans had a fairly easy time in the 
early days of submarine warfare on merchant 
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HOW THE GUNS 
WERE BROUGHT IN- 
TO ACTION 


One of the favorite meth- 
ods of concealing guns on 
mystery ships was to con- 
struct a deck house with 
its sides hinged to the 
deck. A pull on a lever 
released the sides which 
fell away from the gun 
at which the gun crew 
was awaiting an oppor- 
tunity to fire 
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A GUN HIDDEN BE- 
LOW AN IMITATION 
HATCH COVER 
This twelve-pounder was 
mounted below what 
appears to be a hatch 
covered with a tarpaulin. 
When the submarine 
appeared on the surface 
and stopped to board 
the torpedoed ship, the 
hatch suddenly opened, 
and like a jack-in-the- 
box this gun jumped 
up to greet it 
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A TRAWLER EQUIPPED AS A MINE SWEEPER 


Many of the great fleets of steam trawlers that before the war supplied the market with fish were taken over by the 
British Government during the war, and proved invaluable as mine sweepers, and even on occasion as submarine chasers 


and patrols. 


shipping. They sank as many ships as possi- 
ble with gunfire and bombs. The prevailing 
method then was to break surface, and begin 
shelling the defenceless enemy. In case the 
merchant ship was faster than the submarine 
it would take to its heels; if, as was usually the 
case, it was slower, the passengers and crews 
lowered the boats and left the vessel to its fate. 
In such instances the procedure of the subma- 
rine was invariably the same. _|t ceased shell- 
ing, approached the life boats filled with sur- 
vivors, and ordered them to take a party of 
Germans tothe ship. This party then searched 
the vessel for all kinds of valuables, and, after 
depositing time bombs in the hold, rowed back 
to the submarine. This procedure was popu- 
lar with the Germans, because it was the least 
expensive form of destroying merchant ships. 
It was not necessary to use torpedoes or even 
a large number of shells; an inexpensive bomb, 
properly placed, did the whole job. Even 
when the arming of merchant ships interfered 
with this simple programme, and compelled 
the Germans to use long-range gunfire or 


This trawler is equipped with “kites” two of which connected by a cable are lowered over the side, and 
are towed at a depth sufficiently great to intercept the cables by which the mines are anchored 


torpedoes, the submarine commanders still 
persisted in rising to the surface near the sink- 
ing ship. Torpedoes were so expensive that 
the Admiralty at Berlin insisted on having 
every one accounted for. The word of the 
commander that he had destroyed a merchant 
ship was not accepted at its face value; in order 
to have the exploit officially placed to his 
credit, and so qualify the commander and crew 
for the rewards that came to the successful, it 
was necessary to prove that the ship had ac- 


’ tually gone to the bottom. A prisoner or two 


furnished unimpeachable evidence, and, in 
default of such trophies, the ship’s papers 
would be accepted. In order to obtain such 
proofs of success, the submarine had to rise to 
the surface andapproach its victim. The search 
for food, especially for alcoholic liquor, was 
another motive that led to such a manceuvre; 
and sometimes mere curiosity, the desire to come 
to close quarters and inspect the consequences 
of his handiwork, also impelled the Hun com- 
mander to take what was, as events soon dem- 
onstrated, a particularly hazardous risk. 
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A PART OF THE GAME TO FOOL THE HUN 


Mystery ships actually looked for opportunities to get torpedoed. 


If they were fortunate enough to be struck, a part of the 


crew remained hidden, ready to use the guns, while a specially trained “panic party” rushed madly about the deck, as if 
terrified. They lowered boats or jumped precipitately overboard, and gave the best possible imitation of a desperately 
frightened civilian crew 


This simple fact that the submarine, even 
when the danger had been realized, insisted on 
rising to the surface and approaching the 
vessel which it had torpedoed, offered the Allies 
an opportunity which they were not slow in 
seizing. There is hardly anything in warfare 
which is more vulnerable than a submarine 
on the surface within a few hundred yards of 
a 4-inch gun. A single, well-aimed shot will 
frequently send it to the bottom. Indeed, a 
U-boat caught in such a predicament has only 
one chance of escaping; that is represented by 
the number of seconds which it takes to get 
under the water. But before that time has 
expired rapidly firing guns can put a dozen 
shots into its hull; with modern, well-trained 
gun crews, therefore, a submarine which ex- 
poses itself in this way stands practically no 
chance of getting away. Clearly, the obvious 
thing for the Allies to do was to send merchant 
ships, armed with hidden guns, along the great 
highways of commerce. The crews of these 
ships should be naval officers and men disguised 
as merchant masters and sailors. They should 
duplicate in all details the manners and the 


‘worked according to this programme. 


“technique” of a freighter’s crew, and, when 
shelled or torpedoed by a submarine, they 
should behave precisely like the passengers and 
crews of merchantmen in such a crisis; a part— 
the only part visible to the submarine—should 
leave the vessel in boats, while the remainder 
should lie concealed until the submarine rose 
to the surface and approached the vessel. When 
the enemy had come within two or three hun- 
dred yards, the bulwarks should fall down, dis- 
closing the armament, the white battle ensign 
should go up, and the guns should open fire on 
the practically helpless enemy. 


I] 


UCH was the mystery ship idea in its 
simplest form. In the early days it 
The 
trustful submarine commander who approached 
a mystery ship in the manner which | have 
described promptly found his resting place on 
the bottom of the sea. | have frequently 
wondered what must have been the emotions 
of this first submarine crew, when, standing 
on the deck of their boat, steaming confidently 
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THE “SANTEE” AFTER BEING TORPEDOED 
Although torpedoed shortly after leaving Queenstown on her first trip to sea as a mystery ship the Santee failed 


to get an opportunity to retaliate. 


toward their victim, they suddenly saw its 
bulwarks drop, and beheld the ship, which, to 
all outward appearances, was a helpless, foun- 
dering hulk, become a mass of belching fire and 
smoke and shot. The picture of that first 
submarine, standing upright in the water, reel- 
ing like a drunken man, while the apparently 
innocent merchant ship kept pouring volley 
after volley into its sides, is one that will not 
quickly fade from the memory of British naval 
men. Yet it is evident that the Allies could 
not play a game like this indefinitely. They 
could do so just as long as the Germans insisted 


on delivering themselves into their hands. The 


complete success of the idea depended at first 
upon the fact that the very existence of mys- 
tery ships was unknown to the German navy. 
All that the Germans knew, in these early days, 
was that certain U-boats had sailed from Ger- 
many and had not returned. But it was in- 
evitable that the time should come when a 
mystery ship attack would fail; the German 
submarine would return and report that this 
new terror of the seas was at large. And that 
is precisely what happened. A certain sub- 
marine received a battering which it seemed 


The submarine disappeared and the Santee was turned back to port 


hardly likely that any U-boat could survive; 
yet, almost by a miracle, it crept back to its 
German base and reported the manner of its 
undoing. Clearly the mystery ships in future 
were not to have as plain sailing as in the past; 
the game, if it was to continue, would become 
more a battle of wits; henceforth every liner 
and merchantman, in German eyes, was a pos- 
sible enemy in disguise, and it was to be ex- 
pected that the U-boat commanders would 
resort to every means of protecting their craft 
against them. That the Germans knew all 
about these vessels became apparent when 
one of their naval publications fell into our 
hands, giving complete descriptions and con- 
taining directions to U-boat commanders how 
to meet this new menace. The German news- 
papers and illustrated magazines also began 
to devote much space to this kind of anti- 
submarine fighting, denouncing it in true Ger- 
manic fashion as “barbarous” and contrary 
to the rules of civilized warfare. The great 
significance of this knowledge is at once ap- 
parent. The mere fact that a number of 
Q-ships were at sea, even if they did not succeed 
in sinking many submarines, forced the Germans 
































COMMANDER (NOW CAPTAIN) DAVID C. HANRAHAN, U.S.N. 


Who commanded the Santee, the mystery ship which was torpedoed off the Irish coast in 

December, 1917. Captain Hanrahan is one of the ablest officers in the Navy and during 

the war commanded two destroyers, a mystery ship, the U. S. Naval Northern Bombing 

Group in Flanders and, after the signing of the Armistice, was Naval Port Officer at Danzig, 
and subsequently Naval Attaché to Poland 
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ON THE DECK OF THE “SANTEE” 


A British mystery ship that was loaned to, and manned by, the United States naval forces at Queenstown. 
of water thrown by the explosion wrecked the small boat on deck, alongside of which, almost hidden by the wreckage, 
may be seen a four-inch gun 


to make a radical change in their submarine 
tactics. As they could no longer bring to, 
board, and loot merchant ships, and sink 
them inexpensively and without danger by 
the use of bombs, they were obliged not only 
to use their precious torpedoes, but also 
to torpedo without w.a?ning. .This-was the 
only alternative except to abandon the sub- 
marine campaign altogether. 

Berlin accordingly instructed the submarine 
commanders not to approach on the surface 
any merchant or passenger vessel closely 
enough to get within range of its guns, but to 
keep at a distance and shell it. Had the com- 
manders always observed these instructions 
the success of the mystery ship in sinking 
submarines would have ended then and there, 
though the influence of their presence upon 
tactics would have remained in force. The 
Allied navies now made elaborate prepara- 
tions, all for the purpose of persuading Fritz 
to approach in the face of a tremendous risk 
concerning which he had been accurately in- 
formed. Every submarine commander, after 
torpedoing his victim, now clearly understood 


The column 


that it might be a decoy despatched for the 
particular purpose of entrapping him; and he 
knew that an attempt to approach within a 
short distance of the foundering vessel might 
spell his own immediate destruction. The 
expert in German mentality must explain why, 
under thése—ci*cumstances, Tic... “Id -have 
persisted in walking into the jaws of aegth. 
The skill wifh which the mystery ships and 
their crews were disguised perhaps explain‘ 
this in part. Any one who might have hap- 


_ pened in the open sea upon Captain Gampbe'l ' 


and his slow moving freighter could not hay 
believed that they were part and parcel of thé * 
Royal Navy. Our own destroyers were somé- 
times deceived by them. The Cushing one da, 
hailed Captain Campbell in the Pargust, hajv- 
ing mistaken him for a defenceless tramp. The 
conversation between the two ships was brief 
but to the point: 


Cushing: What ship? 
Pargust: Gordon Campbell! 
of my sight. 


Please keep ou: 


The next morning another enemy submar*ne 


























WHERE THE TORPEDO STRUCK 


On her first trip out of Queenstown the Santee was torpedoed, but the wood with which her 
hull was packed, caused the torpedo to spend most of its ferce outside, and prevented her 
from sinking. This picture was taken after she had been taken to port and put into drydock 























THE OFFICERS OF THE “SANTEE” 


From left to right: seated, Lieut. Peterson, Comdr. Hanrahan, Lieut. Elmer; standing, Pay 
Clerk Killeen, Lieut. Warwick, Asst. Surg. Sutton, Lieut. Compton, Machinist Roberts 


met her fate at the hands of Captain Camp- 
bell, and although the Cushing had kept far 
enough away not to interfere with the action, 
she had the honor of escorting the injured 
mystery ship into port and of receiving as a 
reward three rousing cheers from the crew of 
the Pargust led by the renowned Campbell. 

A more villainous looking gang of seamen 
than the crews of these ships never sailed the 
waves. All men on board were naval officers 
or enlisted men; they were all volunteers 
and comprised men of all ranks—admirals, 
captains, commanders, and midshipmen. All 
had temporarily abandoned His Majesty’s 
uniform for garments picked up in second- 
hand clothing stores. They had made the 
somewhat disconcerting discovery that care- 
fully trained gentlemen of the naval forces, 
when dressed in cast-off clothing and when 
neglectful of their beards, differ little in ap- 
pearance from the somewhat rough and tum- 
ble characters of the tramp service. To as- 


sume this external disguise successfully meant 
that the volunteers had also to change almost 
their personal characteristics as well as their 
clothes. 


Whereas the conspicuous traits of a 





naval man are neatness and order, these counter- 
feit merchant sailors had to train themselves in 
the casual ways of tramp seamen. They had 
also to accustom themselves to the conviction 
that a periscope was every moment searching 
their vessel from stem to stern in an attempt 
to discover whether there was anything sus- 
picious about it; they therefore had not only 
to dress the part of merchantmen, but to act it, 
even in its minor details. The genius of Cap- 
tain Campbell consisted in the fact that he had 
made a minute study of merchantmen, their 
officers and their crews, and was able to re- 
produce them so literally on his vessel that 
even the expert eye was deceived. Neces- 
sarily such a ship carried a larger crew than 
the merchant freighter; nearly all, however, 
were kept constantly concealed, the number 
appearing on deck always representing just 
about the same number as would normally 
have sailed upon a tramp steamer. These 
men had to train themselves in slouchiness of 
behavior; they would hang over the rails, and 
even use merchant terms in conversation with 
one another; their officers were “masters,” 
“mates,” “pursers,” and the like, and their 
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principal gathering place was not a wardroom, 
but a saloon. That scrupulous deference with 
which a subordinate officer in the navy treats 
his superior was laid aside in this service. It 
was no longer the custom to salute before 
addressing the commander; more frequently 
the sailor would slouch up to his superior, his 
hands in his pockets and his pipe in his mouth. 
This attempt to deceive the Hun observer at 
the periscope sometimes assumed an even more 
ludicrous form. When the sailor of a warship 
dumps ashes overboard he does it with partic- 
ular care, so as not to soil the sides of his im- 
maculate vessel; but a merchant seaman is 
much less considerate; he usually hurls over- 
board anything he does not want and lets the 
ship’s side take its chances. To have followed 
the manner of the navy would at once have 
given the game away; so the sailors, in carrying 
out this domestic duty, performed the act with 
all the nonchalance of a merchant seaman. To 
have messed in naval style would also have 
been betraying themselves. The ship’s cook, 


therefore, in a white coat, would come on deck, 
and have a look around, precisely as is done on 
a freighter. 
men maintained their disguise. 


Even when in port officers and 
They never 


THE OFFICERS OF THE “SANTEE” 
In the clothes they wore when they pretended to be merchant seamen. 


_with a microscope. 


Uniforms were never in evidence on mystery ships 


visited hotels or clubs or private houses; they 
spent practically all their time on board; if 
they occasionally went ashore, their merchant 
outfit so disguised them that even their best 
friends could not recognize them on the street. 

The warlike character of their ships was even 
more cleverly hidden. In the early days the 
guns were placed behind the bulwarks, which, 
when a lever was pulled, would fall down, thus 
giving them an unobstructed range at the sub- 
marine. In order to make the sides of the 
ships collapsible, certain seams were unavoid- 
ably left in the plates, where the detachable 
part joined the main structure. The U-boat 
commanders soon learned to look for these 
betraying seams before coming to the surface. 
They would sail submerged around the ship, 
the periscope minutely examining the sides, 
much as a scientist examines his specimens 
This practice made it 
necessary to conceal the guns more carefully. 
The places which were most serviceable for 
this purpose were the hatchways—those huge 
wells, extending from the deck to the bottom, 
which are used for loading and unloading cargo. 
Platforms were erected in these openings, and 
on these guns were emplaced; a covering of 
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“SUFFOLK COAST” - 


A mystery ship of the British navy. A twelve-pounder is concealed: beneath what 
purports to be a hatch.amidships in the well deck just forward of the bridge 


tarpaulin completely hid them; yet a lever, 
pulled by the gun crews, would cause the sides 
of the hatchway covers to fall instantaneously. 
Other guns were placed under life boats, which, 
by a similiar mechanism, would fall apart, or 
rise in the air, exposing the gun. Perhaps the 
most deceptive device of all was a gun, placed 
upon the stern, and, with its crew, constantly 
exposed to public gaze. Since most mer- 


chantmen carried such a gun, its absence 
on a mystery ship would in itself have caused 
suspicion; this armament not only helped the 
disguise, but served a useful purpose in luring 
the submarine. 


At the first glimpse of a U- 








boat on the surface, usually several miles away, 
the gun crew would begin shooting; but they 
always took care that the shots fell short, thus 
convincing the. submarine that it had the ad- 
vantage of. range and so inducing it to close. 
Captain Campbell and his associates paid as 
much attention to details in their ships as in 
their’ personal appearance. The ship’s wash 
did not expose the flannels that are affected by 
naval men, but the dungarees that are popular 
with merchant sailors. Sometimes a side of 
beef would be hung out in plain view; this not 
only kept up the fiction that the ship was an 
innocent tramp, but it served as a tempting 
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bait to the not too well-fed crew of the subma- 
rine Particularly tempting cargoes were occa- 
s onally put on deck. One of the ships carried 
several papier-maché freight cars of the 
small European type, covered with legends 
which indicated that they were loaded with 
ammunition and bound for Mesopotamia. It 
is easy to imagine how eagerly the Hun would 
wish to sink that cargo! 

These ships were so effectively disguised 
that even the most experienced eyes could not 
discover their real character. For weeks they 
could lie in dock, the dockmen never suspect- 
ing that they were armed to the teeth. Even 
the pilots who went aboard to take them into 
harbor never discovered that they were not 
the merchant ships which they pretended to 
be. Captain Hanrahan, who commanded 
the mystery ship, Santee, based on Queens- 
town, once entertained on board an Irishman 
from Cork. The conversation which took place 
between this American naval officer—who, in 
his disguise, was indistinguishable from a tramp 
skipper of many years’ experience—disclosed 
the complete ignorance of the guest concern- 
ing the true character of the boat. 

“Howdo youlike these Americans?” Captain 
Hanrahan innocently asked. 

“They are eating us out of house and home!” 
the indignant Irishman remarked. The in- 
formation was a little inaccurate, since all our 
food supplies were brought from the United 
States; but the remark was reassuring as prov- 
ing that the ship’s disguise had not been pene- 
trated. Such precautions were the more 
necessary in a port like Queenstown where our 
forces were surrounded by spies who were in 
constant communication with the enemy. 

I can personally testify to the difficulty of 
identifying a mystery ship. One day Admiral 
Bayly suggested that we go out in the harbor 
and visit one of these strange vessels lying 
there preparatory to sailing on a cruise. Sev- 
eral merchantmen were at anchor in port. 
We steamed close around one in the Admiral’s 
barge and examined her very carefully through 
our glasses from a short distance. Conclud- 
ing that this was not the vessel we were seeking, 
we went to another merchantman. This did 
not show any signs of being a mystery ship; 
we therefore hailed the skipper, who told us 
the one which we had first visited was the 
mystery ship. We went back, boarded her, 
and began examining her appliances. The 
crew was dressed in the ordinary sloppy clothes 
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of a merchantman’s deckhands; the officers 
wore the usual merchant ship uniform, and 
everything was as unmilitary as a merchant 
ship usually is. The vessel had quite a long 
deckhouse built of light steel. The captain 
told us that two guns were concealed within 
this structure; he suggested that we walk all 
around it and see if we could point out from a 
close inspection the location of the guns. We 
searched carefully, but were utterly unable to 
discover where the guns were. The captain 
then sent the crew to quarters and told us to 
stand clear. At the word of command one of 
the plates of the perpendicular side of the deck- 
house slid out of the way as quickly as a flash. 
The rail at the ship’s side in front of the gun 
fell down and a boat davit swung out of the 
way. At the same time the gun crew swung 
the gun out and fired a primer to indicate how 
quickly they could have fired a real shot. The 
captain also showed us a boat upside down 
on the deckhouse—merchantmen frequently 
carry one boat in this position. At a word a 
lever was pulled down below and the boat 
reared up in the air and revealed underneath 
itself a gun and its crew. On the poop was a 
large crate about 6x6x8 or 10 feet. Ata touch 
of the lever the side of this crate fell down and 
revealed another gun. 


II] 


OR the greater part of 1917 from twenty to 

thirty of these ships sailed back and forth in 
the Atlantic, always choosing those parts of the 
seas where they were most likely to meet sub- 
marines. They were “merchantmen” of all 
kinds—tramp steamers, coasting vessels, traw- 
lers, and schooners. Perhaps the most distress- 
ing part of existence on one of these ships was 
its monotony; day would follow day; week 
would follow week; and sometimes months 
would pass without encountering a single 
submarine. Captain Campbell himself spent 
nine months on his first mystery ship before 
even sighting an enemy, and many of his suc- 
cessors had a similar experience. The mystery 
boat was a patient fisherman, constantly ex- 


‘pecting a bite and frequently going for long 


periods without the slightest nibble. This kind 
of an existence was not only disappointing 
but also exceedingly nerve racking; all during 
this waiting period the officers and men had to 
keep themselves constantly at attention; the 
vaudeville show which they were maintaining 
for the benefit of a possible periscope had to go 
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on continuously; a moment’s forgetfulness or 
relaxation might betray their secret, and make 
their experiment a failure. The fearful tedious- 
ness of this kind of life had a more nerve-racking 
effect upon the officers and men than the most 
exciting battles, and practically all the mystery 
ship men who broke down fell victims not to 
the dangers of their enterprise, but to this 
dreadful tension of sailing for weeks and months 
without coming to close quarters with their 
enemy. 

About the most welcome sight to a mystery 
ship, after a period of inactivity, was the wake 
of a torpedo speeding in its direction. Noth- 
ing could possibly disappoint it more than to 
see this torpedo pass astern or forward without 
hitting the vessel. In such a contingency the 
genuine merchant ship would make every pos- 
sible effort to turn out of the torpedo’s way: 
the helmsman of the mystery ship, however, 
would take all possible precautions to see that 
his vessel was hit. This, however, he had to do 
with the utmost cleverness, else the fact that 
he was attempting to collide with several 
hundred pounds of gun cotton would in itself 
betray him to the submarine. Not improbably 
several members of the crew might be killed 
‘when the torpedo struck, but that was all part 
of the game which they were playing. More 
important than the lives of the men was the 
fate of the ship; if this could remain afloat long 
enough to give the gunners a good chance at the 
submarine, everybody on board would be 
satisfied. There was, however, little danger 
that the mystery ship would go down im- 
mediately; for all available cargo space had 
been filled with wood, which gave the vessel 
sufficient buoyancy sometimes to survive many 
torpedoes. 

Of course this, as well as all the other details 
of the vessel, was unknown to the skipper of 
the submerged submarine. Having struck his 
victim in a vital spot, he had every reason to 
believe that it would disappear beneath the 
waves within a reasonable period. The busi- 
ness of the disguised merchantman was to 
encourage this delusion in every possible way. 
From the time that the torpedo struck, the 
mystery ship behaved precisely like the every- 
day cargo carrier which had been caught in a 
similar predicament. ‘A carefully rehearsed 
contingent of the crew, known as the “panic 
party,” enacted the réle of the men on a tor- 
pedoed vessel. They ran to and fro on the 
deck, apparently in a state of high consterna- 
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tion, now rushing below and emerging with 
some personal treasure, perhaps an old suit of 
clothes tucked under the arm, perhaps the 
ship’s cat or parrot, or a small handbag hastily 


stuffed with odds and ends. Under the control 
of the navigating officer these men would make 
for a lifeboat, which they would lower in 
realistic fashion—sometimes going so far, in 
their stage play, as to upset it, leaving the 
men puffing and scrambling in the water. One 
member of the crew, usually the navigator, 
dressed up as the “captain,” did his best to 
surpervise these operations. Finally, after 
everybody had left, and the vessel was settling 
at bow or stern, the “captain” would come to 
the side, cast one final glance at his sinking 
ship, drop a roll of papers into a lifeboat— 
ostensibly the precious documents which were 
so coveted by the submarine as an evidence of 
success—lower himself with one or two com- 
panions and row in the direction of the other 
lifeboats. Properly placing these lifeboats, 
after “abandoning ship,” was itself one of the 
finest points in the plot. If the submarine 
rose to the surface it would invariably steer 
first for those little boats, looking for prisoners 
or the ship’s papers; the boats’ crews therefore 
had instructions to take up a station on a 
bearing from which the ship’s guns could most 
successfully rake the submarine. That this 
manceuvre involved great danger to the men in 
the lifeboats was a matter of no consideration 
in the desperate enterprise in which they were 
engaged. 

Thus to all outward appearance this per- 
formance was merely the torpedoing of a help- 
less merchant vessel. Yet the average German 
commander became altogether too wary to 
accept the situation in that light. He had no 
intention of approaching either lifeboats or the 
ship until entirely satisfied that he was not 
dealing with one of the decoy vessels which he 
so greatly feared. There was only one way 
of satisfying himself; that was to shell the 
ship so mercilessly that, in his opinion, if any 
human beings had remained aboard, they 
would have been killed or forced to surrender. 
The submarine therefore arose at a distance of 
two or three miles. Possibly the mystery 
ship, with one well-aimed shot, might hit the 
submarine at this distance, but the chances 
were altogether against her. To fire such a 
shot, of course, would immediately betray the 
fact that a gun crew still remained on board, 
and publish the fact that the vessel was a 


























mystery ship; and on this discovery the sub- 
marine would submerge, approach the vessel 
under water, and give her one or two more 
torpedoes. No, whatever the temptation, the 
crew must “play ’possum,” and not by so much 
as a wink let the submarine know that there 
was any living thing on board. But this ex- 
perience demanded heroism that almost ap- 
proaches the sublime. The gun crews lay 
prone beside their guns, waiting the word of 
command to fire; the captain lay on the 
screened bridge, watching the whole proceeding 
through a peephole, with voice tubes near at 
hand with which he could constantly talk to 
his men. They maintained these positions 
sometimes for hours, never lifting a finger in 
defense, while the submarine, at a safe distance, 
showered hundreds of shells upon the ship. 
These horrible missiles would shriek above 
their heads; they would land on the decks, con- 
stantly wounding the men, sometimes killing 
whole gun crews—yet, although the ship might 
become a mass of blood and broken fragments 
of human bodies, the survivors would lie low, 
waiting with infinite patience, until the critical 
moment arrived. This was the way they took 
to persuade the submarine that their ship was 
what it pretended to be, a tramp, that there was 
nothing alive on board, and that it could safely 
come near. The still cautious German, after 
an hour or so of this kind of execution, would 
submerge and approach within a few hundred 
yards. All that the watchful eye at the peep- 
hole could see, however, was the periscope; 
this would sail all around the vessel, sometimes 
at a distance of fifty or a hundred feet. Clearly 
the German was taking no chances; he was 
examining his victim inch by inch, looking for 
the slightest sign that the vessel was a decoy. 
All this time the captain and crew were lying 
taut, holding their breath, not moving a mus- 
cle, hardly winking an eyelid, the captain with 
his mouth at the voice pipe ready to give the 
order to let the false works drop the moment 
the submarine emerged, the gun crews ready 
to fire at asecond’s warning. But the cautious 
periscope, having completed the inspection 
of the ship, would start in the direction of the 
drifting lifeboats. This ugly eye would stick 


itself almost up in the faces of the anxious 
crew, evidently making a microscopical ex- 
amination of the clothes, faces, and general 
personnel, to see if it could detect under their 
tramp steamer clothes any traces of naval 
officers and men. 
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Still the anxious question was, would the 
submarine emerge? Until it should do so, the 
ship’s crew was absolutely helpless. No use 
shooting at the submerged boat, as shots do not 
penetrate the water but bounce off the surface 
as they do off solid ice. Everybody knew 
that the German under the water was debating 
that same question. To come up to the surface 
so near a mystery ship, he knew, meant instant 
death and the loss of his submarine; yet to go 
away under water meant that the sinking ship, 
if a merchantman, might float long enough to 
be salvaged, and it meant also that he would 
never be able to prove that he had accomplished 
anything with his valuable torpedo. Had he 
not shelled the derelict so completely that 
nothing could possibly survive? Had he not 
examined the thing minutely and discovered 
nothing amiss? It must be remembered that, 
in 1917, a submarine went through this same 
procedure with every ship that did not sink 
very soon after being torpedoed, and that, in 
nearly every case, it discovered, after emerging, 
that it had been dealing with a real merchant- 
man. Already this same submarine had 
wasted hours and immense stores of ammuni- 
tion on vessels that were not mystery ships, 
but harmless tramps, and all these false alarms 
had made it impatient and careless. In most 
cases, therefore, the crew had only to bide its 
time. The captain knew that its hidden enemy 
would finally rise. 

“Stand by!” 

This command would come softly through 
the speaking tubes to the men at the guns. The 
captain on the bridge had noticed the prelimi- 
nary disturbance on the water that preceded 
the emergence of the submarine. In a few 
seconds the whole boat would be floating on top, 
and the officers and crews would climb out on 
the deck, eager for booty. And this within a 
hundred yards of four or five guns! 

“Let go!” 

This command came at the top of the voice, 
for concealment was now no longer necessary. 
In a twinkling up went the battle flag, bul- 
warks fell down, lifeboats on decks collapsed, 
revealing guns, sides dropped from deckhouses, 
hencoops, and other innocent looking struc- 
tures. The apparently sinking merchantman 
became a volcano of smoke and fire; scores of 
shells dropped upon the submarine, punching 
holes in her frail hull, hurling German sailors 
high into the air, sometimes decapitating them 
or blowing off their arms or legs. The whole 
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horrible scene lasted only a few seconds before 
the helpless vessel would take her final plunge 
to the depths, leaving perhaps two or three 
survivors, a mass of oil and wood, and still 
more ghastly wreckage, to mark the spot where 
another German submarine had paid the pen- 
alty of its crimes. 


IV 


T WAS entirely characteristic of this strange 
war that the greatest exploit of any of the 
mystery ships was in one sense a failure—that is, 
it did not succeed in destroying the submarine. 
On an August day in 1917 the British “mer- 
chant steamer” Dunraven was zigzagging 
across the Bay of Biscay. Even to the expert 
eye she was a heavily laden cargo vessel bound 
for Gibraltar and the Mediterranean, prob- 
ably carrying supplies to the severely pressed 
Allies in Italy and the East. On her stern a 
24-pounder gun, clearly visible to all observers, 
helped to emphasize this impression. Yet the 
apparently innocent Dunraven was a far more 
serious enemy to the submarine than appeared 
on the surface. The mere fact that the com- 
mander was not an experienced merchant salt, 
but Captain Gordon Campbell, of the Royal 
Navy, in itself would have made the Dunraven 
an object of terror to any lurking submarine, 
for Captain Campbell’s name was a familiar 
one to the Germans by this time. Yet it 
would have taken a careful investigation to 
detect in the rough and unkempt figure of Cap- 
tain Campbell any resemblance to an officer of 
the British navy, or to identify the untidy sea- 
men as regularly enrolled British sailors. The 
armament of the Dunraven, could one have 
detected it, would have provided the greatest 
surprises. This vessel represented the final 
perfection of the mystery ship. Though 
seemingly a harmless tramp she carried a 
number of guns, also two torpedo tubes, and 
several depth charges; but, even from her deck, 
nothing was visible except the usual merchant 
gun aft. The stern of the Dunraven was a 
veritable arsenal. Besides the guns and depth 
charges, the magazine and shell rooms were 
concealed there; on each side of the ship a 
masked torpedo tube held its missile ready for 
a chance shot at a submarine; and the forward 
deck contained other armament. Such was 
the Dunraven, plowing her way along, 
quietly and indifferently, even when, as on this 
August morning, a submarine was lying on the 
horizon, planning to make her its prey. 
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As soon as the disguised merchantman 
spotted this enemy, she began to behave in 
character. When an armed merchant ship got 
within range of a submarine on the surface, she 
frequently let fly a shot on the chance of a hit. 
That was therefore the proper thing for the 
Dunraven to do; it was really all a part of the 
game of false pretence in which she was en- 
gaged. However, she took pains that the shell 
should not reach the submarine; this was her 
means of persuading the U-boat that it out- 
ranged the Dunraven’s gun and could safely 
give chase. The decoy merchantman ap- 
parently put on extra steam when the sub- 
marine started in her direction at top speed; 
here, again, however, the proper manoeuvre 
was not to run too fast, for her real mission was 
to get caught. On the other hand, had she 
slowed down perceptibly, that in itself would 
have aroused suspicion; her game, therefore, was 
to decrease speed gradually so that the U-boat 
would think that it was overtaking its enemy 
by its own exertions. All during this queer 
kind of a chase the submarine and the cargo 
ship were peppering each other with shells, one 
seriously, the other merely in pretence. The 
mere fact that a naval crew, with such a fine 
target as an exposed submarine, could shoot 
with a conscious effort not to hit, but merely to 
lure the enemy to a better position, in itself is an 
eloquent evidence of the perfect discipline 
which prevailed in the mystery ship service. 
Not to aim a fair shot upon the detested ves- 
sel, when there was a possibility of hitting it, 
was almost too much to ask of human nature. 
But it was essential to success with these 
vessels never to fire with the intention of hitting 
unless there was a practical certainty of sinking 
the submarine; all energies were focussed upon 
the supreme task of inducing the enemy to 
expose itself completely within three or four 
hundred yards of the disguised freighter. 


In an hour or two the submarine landed a 
shot that seemed to have done serious damage. 
At least huge clouds of steam arose from the 
engine room, furnishing external evidence that 
the engines or boilers had been disabled. The 
submarine commander did not know that this 
was a trick; that the vessel was fitted with a 
specially arranged pipe around the engine room 
hatch which could emit these bursts of steam 
at a moment’s notice, all for the purpose of 
making him believe that the vitals of the ship 
had been irreparably damaged. The stopping 

















of the ship, the blowing off of the safety valve, 
and the appearance of the “panic party” 
immediately after this ostensible hit made the 
illusion complete. This “panic party” was 
particularly panicky; one of the lifeboats was 
let go with a run, one fall at a time, thus dump- 
ing its occupants into the sea. Ultimately, 
however, the struggling swimmers were picked 
up and the boat rowed away, taking up a 
position where a number of the Dunraven’s 
guns could get a good shot at the submarine 
should the Germans follow their usual plan of 
inspecting the lifeboats before visiting the 
sinking merchantman. 

So far everything was taking place according 
to programme; but presently the submarine re- 
opened fire and scored a shot which gave the 
enemy all the advantages of the situation. | 
have described in some detail the stern of the 
ship—a variegated assortment of depth charges, 
shells, guns, and human beings. The danger of 
such anunavoidable concentration of armament 
and men was that a lucky shot might land in 
the midst of it. And this is precisely what 
now happened. Not only one, but three shells 
from the submarine one after another struck 
this hidden mass of men and ammunition. The 
first one exploded a depth charge—300 pounds 
of high explosive—which blew one of the 
officers out of the after control station where 
he lay concealed and landed him on the deck 
several yards distant. Here he remained a 
few moments unconscious; then his associates 
saw him, wounded as he was; creeping inch by 
inch back into his control position, fortunately 
out of sight of the Germans. The seaman who 
was stationed at the depth charges was also 
wounded by this shot, but, despite all efforts to 
remove him to a more comfortable place, he 
insisted on keeping at his post. 

“Ere I was put in charge of these things,” 
he said, “and ’ere I stays.” 


TWO HARD ALTERNATIVES 


WO more shells, one immediately after the 

other, now landed on the stern. Clouds of 
black smoke began to rise, and below tongues 
of flame presently appeared, licking their way 
in the direction of a large quantity of ammuni- 
tion, cordite, and other high explosives. It was 
not decoy smoke and decoy flame this time. 
Captain Campbell, watching the whole proceed- 
ing from the bridge, perhaps felt something in 
the nature of a chill creeping up his spine when 
he realized that the after part of the ship, 
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where men, explosives, and guns lay concealed 


in close proximity, was on fire. Just at this 
moment he observed that the submarine was 
rapidly approaching; and in a few minutes it 
lay within 400 yards of his guns. Captain 
Campbell was just about to give the orders to 
open fire when the wind took up the dense 
smoke of the fire and wafted it between his 
ship and the submarine. This precipitated one 
of the crises which tested to the utmost the 
discipline of the mystery ship. The captain had 
two alternatives: he could fire at the submarine 
through the smoke, taking his chances of 
hitting an unseen and moving target, or he 
could wait until the enemy passed around the 
ship and came up on the other side, where there 
would be no smoke to interfere with his view. 
It was the part of wisdom to choose the latter 
course; but under existing conditions such a 
decision -involved not only great nerve, but 
absolute confidence in his men. For all this 
time the fire at the stern was increasing in 
fierceness; in a brief period, Captain Campbell 
knew, a mass of ammunition and depth charges 
would explode, probably killing or frightfully 
wounding every one of the men who were 
stationed there. If he should wait until the 
U-boat made the tour of the ship and reached 
the side that was free of smoke, the chances 
were that this explosion would take place be- 
fore a gun could be fired. On the other hand, 
if he should fire through the smoke, there was 
little likelihood of hitting the submarine. 
Those who are acquainted with the practical 
philosophy which directed operations in this 
war will readily foresee the choice which was 
now made. The business of mystery ships, as 
of all anti-submarine craft, was to sink the 
enemy. All other considerations amounted to 
nothing when this supreme object was involved. 
The lives of officers and men, precious as they 
were under ordinary circumstances, were to be 
immediately sacrificed if such a sacrifice would 
give an opportunity of destroying the sub- 
marine. It was therefore Captain Campbell’s 
duty to wait for the underwater boat to sail 
slowly around his ship and appear in clear view 


‘on the starboard side, leaving his brave men 


at the stern exposed to the fire, every minute 
raging more fiercely, and to the likelihood of a 
terrific explosion. That he was able to make 
this decision, relying confidently upon the 
spirit of his crew and their loyal devotion to 
their leader, again illustrates the iron dis- 
cipline which was maintained:on the mystery 
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ships. The first explosion had destroyed the 
voice tube by means of which Captain Camp- 
bell communicated with this gun crew. He 
therefore had to make his decision without 
keeping his men informed of the progress of 
events—information very helpful to men under 
such a strain; but he well knew that these men 
would understand his action and cheerfully 
accept their rdle in the game. Yet the agony 
of their position tested their self-control to the 
utmost. The deck on which they lay every 
moment became hotter; the leather of their 
shoes began to smoke, but they refused to 
budge—for to flee to a safer place meant re- 
vealing themselves to the submarine and 
thereby betraying their secret. They took the 
boxes of cordite shells in their arms and held 
them up as high as possible above the smoulder- 
ing deck in the hope of preventing an ex- 
plosion which seemed inevitable. Never did 
Christian martyrs, stretched upon a gridiron, 
suffer with greater heroism. 


UNEXPECTED SIGNS OF LIFE 


T WAS probably something of a relief when 
the expected explosion took place. The sub- 
marine had to go only 200 yards more to be 
under the fire of three guns at a range of 400 
yards, but just as it was rounding the stern the 
German officers and men, standing on the deck, 
were greeted with a terrific roar. Suddenly a 
conglomeration of men, guns, and unexploded 
shells was hurled into the air. The German 
crew, of course, had believed that the vessel was 
a deserted hulk, and this sudden manifestation 
of life on board not only tremendously startled 
them, but threw them intoa panic. The 4-inch 
gun and its crew was blown high into the air, 
the gun landing forward on the well deck, and 
the crew in various places. One man fell into 
the water; he was picked up, not materially the 
worse for his experience, by the Dunraven’s 
lifeboat, which, all this time, had been drift- 
ing in the neighborhood. It is one of the 
miracles of this war that nét one of the other 
members of the crew was killed. The gashed 
and bleeding bodies of several were thrown back 
upon the deck; but there were none so seriously 
wounded that they did not recover. In the 


minds of these men, however, their own suffer- 
ings were not the most distressing consequences 
- of the explosion; the really unfortunate fact 
was that the sudden appearance of men and 
guns in the air informed the Germans that they 
had to deal with one of tke ships which they so 
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greatly dreaded. The game, so far as the 
Dunraven was concerned, was apparently up. 
The submarine vanished under the water; and 
the Englishmen well knew that the next move 
would be the firing of the torpedo which could 
confidently be expected to end the Q-boat’s 
career. Some of the crew who were not in- 
capacitated got a hose and attempted to put 
out the fire while others removed their wounded 
comrades to as comfortable quarters as could be 
found. Presently the wake of the torpedo 
could be seen approaching the ship; the ex- 
plosion that followed was a terrible one. The 
concussion of the previous explosion had set off 
the ‘‘open-fire” buzzers at the gun positions— 
these buzzers being the usual signals for drop- 
ping the false work that concealed the guns and 
beginning the fight. The result was that, be- 
fore the torpedo had apparently given the 
Dunraven its quietus, all the remaining guns 
were exposed with their crews. Captain 
Campbell now decided to fight to the death. 
He sent out a message notifying all destroyers 
and other anti-submarine craft, as well as all 
merchant ships, not to approach within thirty 
miles. A destroyer, should she appear, would 
force the German to keep under water, and 
thus prevent the Dunraven from getting a shot. 
Another merchant ship on the horizon might 
prove such a tempting bait to the submarine 
that it would abandon the Dunraven, now 
clearly done for—all on fire at one end as she 
was and also sinking from her torpedo wound— 
and so prevent any further combat. For the 
resourceful Captain Campbell had already 
formulated another final plan by which he 
might entice the submarine to rise within range 
of his guns. Tocarry out this plan, he wanted 
plenty of sea room and no interference; so he 
drew a circle in the water, with a radius of 
thirty miles, inclosing the space which was to 
serve as the “prize ring” for the impending 
contest. 


A SECOND PANIC PARTY 


IS idea was to fall in with the German be- 

lief that the Dunraven had reached the 
end of her tether. A hastily organized sec- 
ond “panic party” jumped into a remaining 
lifeboat and a raft and rowed away from the 
sinking, burning ship. Here was visible evi- 
dence to the Germans that their enemies had 
finally abandoned the fight after nearly four 
hours of as frightful gruelling as any ship had 
ever received. But there were still two guns 
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that were concealed and workable; there were, 
as already said, two torpedo tubes, one on each 
beam; and a handful of men were kept on 
board to man these. Meanwhile, Captain 
Campbell lay prone on the bridge, looking 
through a peephole for the appearance of the 
submarine, constantly talking to his men 
through the tubes, even joking them on their 
painful vigil. 

“If you know a better ’ole,” he would say, 
quoting Bairnsfather, “ go to it!”’ 

“Remember, lads,” he would call at another 
time, “that the King has given this ship the 
Vile 

Every situation has its humorous aspects. 
Thus one gun crew could hardly restrain its 
laughter when a bluejacket called up to 
Captain Campbell and asked if he could not 
take his boots off. He came of a respectable 
family, he explained, and did not think it 
becoming to die with his boots on. But the 
roar of the fire, which had now engulfed the 
larger part of the ship, and the constantly 
booming shells, which were exploding, one 
after another, like mammoth firecrackers, in- 
terfered with much conversation. For twenty 
minutes everybody lay there, hoping and 
praying that the U-boat would emerge. 

The German ultimately came up, but he 
arose cautiously at the stern of the ship, at a 
point from which the guns of the Dunraven 
could not bear. On the slim chance that a few 
men might be left aboard, thé submarine shelled 
it for several minutes, fore and aft, then, to 
the agony of the watching Englishmen, it again 
sank beneath the waves. Presently the peri- 
scope shot up, and began moving slowly around 
the blazing derelict, its eye apparently taking 
in every detail; he was so cautious, that sub- 
marine commander, he did not propose to be 
outwitted again! Captain Campbell now 
saw that he had only one chance; the con- 
flagration was rapidly destroying his vessel, and 
he could spend no more time waiting for the 
submarine to rise. But he had two torpedoes 
and he determined to use these against the 
submerged submarine. As the periscope ap- 


peared abeam, one of the Dunraven’s tor-- 


pedoes started in its direction; the watching 
gunners almost wept when it missed by a few 
inches. But the submarine did not see it, and 
the periscope calmly appeared on the other side 
of the ship. The second torpedo was fired; 
this also passed just about a foot astern, and the 
submarine saw it. The game was up. What 
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was left of the Dunraven was rapidly sinking, 
and Captain Campbell sent out a wireless for 
help. In afew minutes the U.S. armed yacht 
Noma and the British destroyers Alcock and 
Christopher, which had been waiting outside 
the “prize ring,” arrived and took off the crew. 
The tension of the situation was somewhat 
relieved when a “ jackie,’’ in one of the “panic”’ 
boats, caught sight of his beloved captain, 
entirely uninjured, jumping on one of the 
destroyers. 

“Gawd!” he shouted, in a delighted tone, 
“if there ain’t the skipper still alive!”’ 

“We deeply regret the loss of His Majesty’s 
ship,” said Captain Campbell, in his report, 
“and still more the escape of the enemy. We 
did our best, not only to destroy the enemy and 
save the ship, but also to show ourselves worthy 
of the Victoria Cross which the King recently 
bestowed on the ship.” 

They did indeed. My own opinion of this 
performance | expressed in a letter which | 
could not refrain from writing to Captain 
Campbell. 


My DEAR CaPTAIN: 

I have just read your report of the action between 
the Dunraven and a submarine on August 8th, last. 

I have had the benefit of reading the reports of 
some of your former exploits, and Admiral Bayly has 
told me about them all; but in my opinion this of the 
Dunraven is the finest of all as a military action and 
the most deserving of complete success. 

It was purely incidental that the sub escaped. 
That was due, moreover, to an unfortunate piece of 
badluck. The engagement, judged as a skilful fight, 
and not measured by its material results, seems to me 
to have been perfectly successful, because I do not 
think that even you, with all your experience in such 
affairs, could conceive of any feature of the action 
that you would alter if you had to do it over again. 
According to my idea about such matters, the 
standard set by you and your crew is worth infinitely 
more than the destruction of a submarine. Long 
after we both are dust and ashes, the story of this 
last fight will be a valuable inspiration to British 
(and American) naval officers and men—a demon- 
stration of the extraordinary degree to which the 
patriotism, loyalty, personal devotion, and bravery 
of acrew may be inspired. I know of nothing finer in 
naval history than the conduct of the after-gun’s 
crew—in fact, the entire crew of the Dunraven. It 
goes without saying that the credit of this behavior 
is chiefly yours. e 

With my best wishes for your future success, 
believe me, my dear Captain, 

Faithfully yours, 
(Signed) Ww. S. Sims. 
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The records show that the mystery ships 
sank twelve submarines, of which Captain 
Campbell accounted for four; yet this was 
perhaps not their most important achievement. 
From the German standpoint they were a 
terribly disturbing element in the general sub- 
marine situation. Externally a mystery ship, 
asalready described, was indistinguishable from 
the most harmless merchantman. The clever- 
ness with which the Allied officers took advan- 
tage of the vicious practices of the submarine 
commanders bewildered them still further. 
Nothing afloat was sacred to the Hun; and he 
seemed to take particular pride in destroying 
small vessels, even little sailing vessels. The 
navy decided to turn this amiable trait to good 
account, and fitted out the Prize, a topsail 
schooner of 200 tons, and placed her under the 
command of Lieut. William Sanders, R. N. R. 
This little schooner, as was expected, proved 
an irresistible bait. A certain submarine, 
commanded by one of the most experienced U- 
boat captains, attacked her by gun fire from a 
safe distance and, after her panic party had left, 
shelled her until she was in a sinking condition; 
many of her crew had been killed and wounded, 
when, confident that she could not be a Q-ship, 
the enemy came within less than 100 yards and 
was promptly sent to the bottom. The panic 
party picked up the German captain and two 
men, the only survivors, who expressed their 
high admiration for the bravery of the crew 
and assisted them to get their battered 
craft into port. The captain said to Lieuten- 
ant Sanders: “I take off my hat to you and 
your men. I would not have believed that 
any men could stand such gun fire.” For 
this exploit Lieutenant Sanders was awarded 
the Victoria Cross. Unfortunately, this plucky 
little vessel was subsequently lost with her 
gallant captain and crew. 

So great was the desire of our people to take 
some part in the mystery ship campaign that | 
took steps to satisfy their legitimate ambition. 
As the Navy had fitted out no mystery ships of 
our own, | requested the Admiralty to assign 
one for our use. This was immediately agreed 
to and, with the approval of the Navy Depart- 
ment, the vessel was delivered and named the 
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Santee, after our old sailing man-of-war of that 
name. We called for volunteers, and prac- 
tically all the officers and men of the forces 
based on Queenstown clamored for this highly 
interesting though hazardous service. Com- 
mander David C. Hanrahan was assigned as 
her commander, and two specially selected men 
were taken from each of our vessels, thus form- 
ing an exceedingly capable crew. The ship 
was disguised with great skill and, with the 
invaluable advice of Captain Campbell, the 
crew was thoroughly trained in all the fine 
points of the game. 

One December evening the Santee sailed 
from Queenstown for Bantry Bay to carry out 
intensive training. A short time after she left 
port she was struck by a torpedo which caused 
great damage, but so solidly was her hull 
packed with wood that she remained afloat. 
The panic party got off in most approved style, 
and for several hours the Santee awaited 
developments, hoping for a glimpse of the sub- 
marine. But the underwater boat never dis- 
closed its presence; not even the tip of a 
periscope showed itself; and the Santee was 
towed back to Queenstown. 

The Santee’s experience was that of many 
mystery ships in 1918. The Germans had 
learned their lesson. 

For this reason it is desirable to repeat and 
emphasize that the most important accomp- 
lishment of the mystery ships was really not the 
actual sinking of: submarines, but their pro- 
found influence upon the tactics of the U-boats. 
It was manifest in the beginning that the first 
information reaching Germany concerning the 
mystery ships would cause all submarines to be 
wary of all mercantile craft, and would greatly 
diminish the chances of sinking submarines by 
this means. They were therefore obliged largely 
to abandon the easy, safe, and cheap methods 
of sinking ships by bombs or gun fire, and were 
consequently forced to incur the danger of 
attacking with the scarce and expensive tor- 
pedo. Moreover, barring the very few vessels 
that could be sunk by long-range gun fire, they 
were practically restricted to this method of 
attack on pain of abandoning the submarine 
campaign altogether. 


The copyright of these articles in Great Britain is strictly reserved by Pearson’s 
Magazine, London, without whose permission no quotation may be made. 


The February Wor.p’s Work will contain 
Admiral Sims’s account of the ‘‘ sub-chasers”’ 
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By THOMAS CORWIN MENDENHALL 


HERE is no phase of the educational 
development of the last quarter of a 
century more interesting and none 
more important than the general 
movement for the professional and 
technical education of the farmer through the 
medium of the new agricultural schools and 
colleges. The attitude of all institutions for 
higher education toward agriculture and agri- 
cultural courses is in marked contrast with 
that of thirty years ago, and even more so is 
that of the national and state governments. 

There seems to be a general realization of the 
fact that, after all, the production of food is 
the fundamental industry, for the support and 
development of which all other industries may 
be levied upon. 

In evidence of this, an account of some of the 
things that are now being done in the state of 
Ohio, may be of interest. The control and 
direction of many sided activities in the field 
of agricultural education is to be found in the 
Agricultural College of the State University. 
The annual budget for salaries alone in this 
college is about $170,000, and in considering 
this it must be remembered that a very large 
part of the instruction is given by the instruc- 
tional force of the various departments of other 
colleges. Only one other college, that of en- 
gineering, expends more than this amount for 
salaries and none of the other nine colleges of 
the university come at all near it in annual cost. 
Furthermore, this $170,000 represents the 
salaries of professors, assistant professors, in- 
structors, etc., who teach those who come to the 
college for its regular courses. Aside from this, 
through its wonderfully organized “extension 
service,” the college reaches into every nook 
and corner of the state, carrying instruction 
to those who, for any reason, are unable to seek 
it in the college halls. 


The annual cost of this service is approxi- 
mately a half million dollars, nearly all of which 
is paid in salaries. 

A few of the many forms which this educa- 
tional propaganda takes are as follows: 

Of first importance, perhaps, is the county 
agent, a graduate from the Agricultural Col- 
lege of the State University or from an insti- 
tution of similar character and rank. He is 
employed all the year round at an annual sal- 
ary ranging from $2,000 to perhaps $3,500, a 
part of which is generally contributed from 
county funds. His duties are very numerous 
and greatly diversified. He brings to every 
one in his county who cultivates an acre of 
ground, the latest results of agricultural science 
and experiment. He examines soils and pre- 
scribes rotation of crops, suggesting new crops 
more suitable to climate and locality. He at- 
tends local gatherings of farmers and demon- 
strates better methods of culture; teaches 
spraying, the care of orchards, and the culti- 
vation of small fruits; recommends fertilizers 
and often purchases them in car lots, distrib- 
uting them to farmers at cost price; organizes 
and conducts county ‘‘farmers’ institutes” and 
“home economics” classes; gives instruction 
in “farm management” and “marketing”’; in- 
augurates movements for the improvement 
of live stock; organizes “contesting” groups; 
brings the farm tractor to the attention of his 
clients, often arranging for competitive tests of 
different models. 

He should be, and generally is, something of 
an engineer and an expert in the use of farm 
machinery. In addition to all this and much 
more, he takes an active interest in all “com- 
munity affairs,” the annual County Fair, 
local exhibitions, and he generally contributes 
interesting and useful papers of a professional 
character to the weekly edition of the county 
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newspaper. At present about three fourths 
of the counties of Ohio are provided with 
county agents and their number is steadily 
increasing. Wherever they have been in 
active service for two years or more, there is a 
marked increase in the efficiency of the agri- 
culture of the county and in the esprit de corps 
of the farmers. 


STATE PAID SPECIALISTS 


HE work of the county agent is splen- 
didly supplemented by a number of groups 
of special “demonstrators” most of whom are 
also continuously employed with roving com- 
missions to do intensive work for short periods 
in all parts of the state and who receive salaries 
essentially the same as those of the county 
agents. In both cases there is an additional 
allowance for traveling expenses. Among these 
are specialists in veterinary medicine, agri- 
cultural engineering, animal husbandry, poul- 
try raising, vegetable gardening, dairying, 
entomology, home economics, farm manage- 
ment, boys’ and girls’ club work, home demon- 
strations (preparation and conservation of 
food, care of home, etc.) and, in order that no 
one may escape who has the least desire or 
willingness to be instructed, a correspondence 
course is to be carried on. In some of these 
groups only one or two persons are employed, 
but in others, there may be a dozen or more. 
One of the most active is that for the organiza- 
tion of boys’ and girls’ clubs, the cost of which 
is nearly $25,000 per annum. There are 
“corn clubs,” “pig clubs,” “canning clubs,” 
“serving clubs,” etc., etc., for the best work 
in which large prizes are offered, including 
trips to Washington, Philadelphia, and New 
York, or to the state capital with a week at 
the Agricultural College of the university. 
The outcome of this club work has been very 
interesting and instructive. Under the inten- 


sive instructions and guidance of men and wo- . 


men thoroughly trained in their several special- 
ties, boys and girls have accomplished results 
never dreamed of by their fathers and mothers 
and unquestionably the efficiency of the com- 
ing generation of farmers has been greatly en- 
hanced thereby. 

The Ohio Farm Bureau Monthly distributed 
without price by the Agricultural College 
Extension Service of the State University 
brings all these various activities in touch with 
each other, carrying up-to-date instruction 
and the latest news of professional interest. 
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A significant movement in the domain of 
practical agriculture, which is contemporan- 
eous with this educational programme and 
for which the latter is largely responsible, is 
the tendency toward small electric motors. 
The farmer may milk his cows with his 
hands in his pockets, the cream may be separ- 
ated and churned to butter; the household 
washing may be done without the use of the 
traditional “wash-board and tub,”’ the ironing, 
by an electric iron, the sewing machine run 
without foot or treadle, and the comfort of the 
housewife during hot weather assured by the 
use of an electric fan which she finds, also, 
to be an admirable device for drying fruit! 

Not only may these things be done but they 
are done in hundreds of instances and with the 
telephone, the free delivery of the mail in- 
cluding the daily newspaper, the many miles 
of public roads paved like a city street, by 
which with the aid of the automobile, the homes 
of farmers are now brought practically as near 
to each other as those of the country village, 
the time seems not far off when the life on 
a farm will offer to sane and sensible peo- 
ple decided advantages over that in city or 
towns. 

To one who has not kept himself informed 
in regard to the evolution imperfectly sketched 
above, the results must appear no less than 
startling. The query at once suggests itself— 
why should all of these things be done for one 
class of industrial workers and little or nothing 
for the others? 

Although instruction is given in the various 
colleges of the State University which leads 
and fits for most of the professional and tech- 
nical occupations, there is no “extension ser- 
vice” for mechanics and their families, for 
miners or merchants, for railway operators, 
for telegraph and telephone operators, for 
preachers, lawyers, or doctors. But some- 
thing of the kind is being done and, indeed, 
has been done for many years for school teach- 
ers, who are really the first of our industrial 
army to be subsidized. 

Does it not all meafi, as affirmed in the be- 
ginning, that in a crowded world, the basic 
industry, the promotion of which is a sine 
gua non, is that which furnishes the raw ma- 
terial for food and clothing and for this all other 
industries must be taxed; and that a worth- 
while existence of the race can only be attained 
by attention to the needs of the mind as well 
as those of the body? 




















LEST WE FORGET 


What the Training Camps Did for Four Million Americans 
By HENRY WYSHAM LANIER 
III 


When I looked over the—Aritillery on their return, mostly men I’d known, and saw the once stooped shoul- 
ders straightened up, and men with dyspepsia and tuberculosis tendenctes stout and made over, I said to them: 

“Boys, you're 50 per cent. better men than when you went over.’ 

Then and there I knew as never before that I was for universal training. 

A COLONEL (WHO WORKED HIS WAY UP FROM THE RANKS; NOW A LEADER OF THE AMERICAN LEGION) 


GREAT war is a human Judgment 

Day. A nation comes before the 

world and itself to justify its right 

to existence. The focused light 

of the crisis reveals mercilessly 
those truths as to physical manhood, as to 
material and spiritual resources, which are often 
hidden by individualistic prosperity. 

And the nation which endures must not only 
look its deficiencies in the face, but in order to 
last through a long-continued struggle it must 
immediately do something to remedy them. 

In April, 1917, this Democracy was for the 
first time in half a century summoned to such 
a test. 

Like the schoolboy’s “marks,” the record 
made is of value only when studied—and acted 
upon. In the present case, if it reveals some 
abysmal lacks, it also discloses such amazing 
progress under less than two years’ tutoring as 
indicates an effective working plan for the 
future. 

No single result of our war effort reached 
more Americans personally than the trans- 
formation caused in some millions of our young 
men by their army training. 

Probably every reader of this has heard some 
parent speak of the change in a son, some boy 
or girl of a brother, some business man of an 
employee—indeed, has himself confronted some 
youngster suddenly made over by this ex- 
perience, even without any of the forging of 
war’s real furnace at the front. 

Each of us has observed the thing. Exact 
details, however, are necessarily elusive, the 
more so since the offices at Washington have 
been buried beneath a mountain of records and 
statistics, only a fraction of which have been 
classified and made available. 





But there seems such a public ignoring of the 
outstanding and illuminating facts, and their 
meaning, as demands an immediate presen- 
tation in outline of what actually happened. 


America’s first and largest expression of an 
aroused, united nation, after April 6, 1917, was 
the drafting of our whole man-power. 

We had a total male population of fifty-four 
millions. During the war, twenty-six millions 
of these were either in the Army and Navy or 
registered and ready for call. It is as im- 
pressive as that decree which went out from 
Czsar Augustus that “all the world should be 
taxed!” 

First came up a mighty band of ten millions 
(followed later by three millions more) who were 
from twenty-one to thirty years old, physically 
the backbone of our manhood. Between five 
and six millions went through a searching ex- 
amination to determine their fitness for the 
work in hand, and 2,800,000 of the draftees 
joined the military service—The total armed 
force, including National Army, Regular Army, 
Navy, Marines, and so on, was 4,800,000. 

Now, what did the experts find among this 
choicest section of our men? 

Well, three millions out of the thirteen were un- 
fit to serve their country in the crisis. 

That is to say: Nearly three quarters of a 
million had some mechanical incapacity such as 
defects in bones and joints, flatfoot, hernia, etc. 

Almost half a million had imperfections of 
sense organs, and nearly as many serious 
troubles in the heart-circulation system. 

A third of a million displayed nervous and 
mental incapacity for the work. 

About 300,000 had tuberculosis or severe 
venereal disease. 
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A quarter of a million were out of it because 
of skin and teeth ailments. And so on. 

All these, remember, serious enough to cause 
complete rejection for military service in any 
capacity. Perhaps a million more were able 
to render only limited special service. 

It is true that the army standard, especially 
at the beginning, was exacting: A soldier must 
be able to make long marches with forty pounds 
or more on his back; heart and nerves must be 
ready for tremendous strains; sense organs 
must be alert. The cautious official commen- 
tators on the first report point out that only 
about half of these three millions would be 
“seriously handicapped” physically for peace 
activities! 

That’s surely enough to give one pause—of 
young Americans under thirty. Especially 
when one realizes that the vast majority of 
these ailments are due to ignorance and neglect 
in body management, and that, moreover, most 
of them are still remediable at such ages. 
Think of a farmer who handled his young 
horses so that three out of ten were not fit to do 
heavy plowing. 

Of course, physical educators, enlightened 
doctors, the Life Extension Institute, and 
other experts have been telling us these facts 
for years. But it makes a difference to have 
these millions of half-men come before us, as a 
sort of Falstaff’s army, when the country 
summons its best to defend its existence. 

What chance in the “pursuit of happiness” 
(which we so loudly proclaim as one of De- 
mocracy’s basic gifts to all) has this array of 
lame, halt, and blind? Most of them so, do 
not forget, quite unnecessarily. 

The policy at first was to accept only those 
men who were fit for any and every kind of 
service. This standard simply weeded out 
nearly a third of those examined. Later on, 
registrants were sorted into four classes: 


(a) men able to do anything; (b) those who = 


could be made so by treatment of remediable 
defects; (c) men suited only for limited ser- 
vice; and (d) those worthless from a military 
point of view—about 21 per cent. of the whole. 
Just as an indication of the possibilities, it 
may be noted that Development Battalions 
were formed of nearly a quarter of a million in 
class b. Though the time was absurdly short, 
and more than a third of the members were 
venereal cases, 57 per cent. of these were 
restored to health and assigned to duties. 
Every student of the subject knows that 
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intelligent action might save three quarters of 
these cripples whom we are permitting to be- 
come a physical drag on the nation and them- 


selves. Broadly speaking, a million young 
Americans are added to our citizenry each year 
(not to mention the millions in similar case 
already in that category). With anything 
like the education of their bodies which we con- 
sider it a first principle to give their minds— 
something like a hundred and fifty thousand of 
them would be well instead of ailing, with 
many times the physical energy to put into 
their work, without the frightful drain of 
chronic, increasing bodily defects. 

Glance at what happened even to the “well” 
ones, who were accepted as fit. 

A careful study revealed a gain, during three 
and a half months at the camps, among Na- 
tional Army recruits of 6.4 pounds apiece— 
“almost entirely in muscular tissue;” and 23 
per cent. increase in chest expansion. A 
similar investigation in the Navy showed al- 
most the same average increase, individual 
gains running up to thirty-three pounds, in- 
dividual beneficial losses reaching twenty- 
three pounds—and the average very inade- 
quately recording “the enormous benefit the 
. . . life . . . has done these men 
physically.” In fact, the driven chief of the 
Medical Department, hampered by the lack 
of statistical clerks (who cost $1,600 to $1,800 
a year!) remarked forcefully that the im- 
provement in physique was so evident that 
details are as needless “as to demonstrate 
mathematically that peas grow in a pod.” 

Up to the outset of the influenza epidemic 
(which would upset all averages on both sides) 
the death rate from disease in the Army was 
less than half as large as that in civil life in the 
healthiest section of the United States. 

Take, for example, one of the urgent health 
and social problems of our country, about 
which only recently have we been willing to 
talk and act. Out of every thousand men who 
came to the mobilization camps, fifty-four had 
obvious cases of venereal disease (Wasser- 
mann blood tests were not made). When the 
Armistice was signed, owing to the courage and 
skill with which the authorities had attacked 
this supposedly insoluble problem, there was 
among our carefully inspected forces but a little 
more than one in a thousand of such patients. 

It is needless to pile up evidence. One can 
but agree with the enthusiastic worker in 
hygiene who exclaimed that the war would 




















have been “worth while” if it gave us, through 
universal training, a chance to remedy the 
mass of needless ill health and bodily defects 
which are a ball-and-chain to so many millions. 
(It is good to know that the Navy experience 
has already brought the Secretary on the board 
which is working out a system of education in 
personal health and hygiene for our primary 
and secondary schools.) 

Let us consider education for a moment. 

I fancy the average American would admit 
without argument that among the many things 
in which this country “beats the world” is 
our universal school system. 

Yet the draft examinations disclosed that 
some five and a half millions of young Americans 
were illiterate. 

Clearly there has not been quite enough fire 
under the “melting pot” to produce a mould- 
able product. 

To what an extent this is true is indicated by 
the record that of our immigrants, 96.4 per 
cent. of Bulgarians, 95 per cent. of Rumanians, 
92 per cent. of Greeks, 95 per cent. of Croatians, 
76 per cent. of Armenians, 67 per. cent. of 
Austrians, as listed recently by 112 large em- 
ployers, are not citizens of the United States. 

What did the Army training accomplish in 
these vital matters? 

No one would need an answer to that who 
had stood in Wall Street, New York, one 
September day and watched a demonstration 
squad of thirty men go through the manual of 
arms, and heard them sing our National 
Anthem. Four months before, these husky, 
upstanding soldiers, who went through the 
exercises like veterans, had not known one word 
of English. They were graduates of one of the 
Recruit Educational Centres through which we 
took this first basic step in making aliens into 
Americans and soldiers. The centre at Upton, 
for instance, had 400 men of forty different 
races. Most of them got not only invaluable 
physical improvement and discipline but their 
first book learning, and their very first glim- 
merings of what it really meant to be a citizen 
of this democracy. 

While an enormous amount of a b c work 
had to be done with these millions before théy 
could be trained at all for the real work of the 
Army, it was after the Armistice that the re- 
laxing of the pressure made it possible to 
establish an educational effort such as the 
world has probably never seen before. 

The bald official report of this gigantic under- 
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taking which turned the whole A. E. F. into 
one great school is impressive: 


Courses of study in the A. E. F. included the 
following: Post Schools; Divisional Education 
Centres; American E. F. University, Beaune (Céte 
d’ Or); American Art Training Centre, Bellevue, 
Paris; French and British Universities; Mechanical 
Trade Schools; Agricultural Institutes; Business 
Institutes; Citizenship Institutes; Educational Ex- 
tension Lecture Courses, and educational work for 
convalescents in hospitals. 

The formal educational work in the A. E. F. began 
Jan. 2, 1919, with the post schools. All other 
organizations were put in operation as rapidly as 
possible, and all were functioning by the first week 
in March. All educational work in the A. E. F. was 
placed on a voluntary basis for officers and soldiers 
with the exception that illiterates and non-English 
speaking soldiers were required to attend the post 
schools. Many organizations which came to France 
with a high percentage of illiterates returned en- 
tirely literate. 

The divisional educational centres were normally 
grouped in accordance with the subjects taught, into 
academic and vocational. Along academic lines all 
subjects ordinarily taught in high schools were given 
in those centres and even here advanced work was 
undertaken. In order to meet the demand fully for 
educational training a number of special schools 
were organized. To supplement the more advanced 
work in agriculture given at the College of Agricul- 
ture at the University at Beaune the A. E. F. 
Farm School was established at Allerey, and the 
courses given being entirely practical. One of the 
extraordinary developments in the demand for learn- 
ing in the A. E. F. was in fine and applied arts. 
In order to meet this demand the A. E. F. Art 
Training Centre at Bellevue, Paris, was established, 
where exceptional work was done in painting, 
sculpture, architecture, city and town planning, and 
interior decoration. 

The organization of the Service of Supply had 
developed fully equipped construction and repair 
plants offering ideal equipment and organization 
for training in mechanical trades. With the ap- 
proval of the commanding general, S. O. S. mechani- 
cal trade schools were established at seven of these 
centres with most successful results. 

The A. E. F. University at Beaune, organized 
under great pressure in the short space of three 
weeks, was a completely equipped university with 
eleven distinct colleges. The aim of this university 
was to be so organized as to meet whatever demand 
for higher training students entering called for, and 
it is believed that this standard was attained, and 
that no soldier student entering was unable to pursue 
courses of study desired by him. University work 
in French and British universities was successful 
beyond all expectations. 

One of the most important branches in the educa- 
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tional work was that of field institute short courses 
and educational extension lectures. Reports indicate 
that at least one half of the full strength of the 
A. E. F. was reached by this means. There were 
organized institute teams which operated in all 
points in the A. E. F., giving intensive instruction in 
business, trades and engineering, agriculture, occu- 
pational guidance, and citizenship. One hundred 
and fifty-seven lecturers covered a wide field, em- 
bracing in addition to the subjects already noted, 
history, art, teaching, geography, industry, foreign 
relations, industrial conditions, and all other vital 
questions of the day. 

The general in charge of this entire pro- 
gramme remarks: “Valuable instruction was 
given to 1,670,000 men at a cost of less than one 
dollar per man.” 

One doubts if this Government has ever 
spent a million and a half dollars on which it 
can hope for a tithe of such returns. 

Really, one of the main factors of difficulty in 
the reémployment situation at first was that 
so many of the returning soldiers were too big 
for their former jobs. And that is a difficulty 
which we can well afford to meet in a great 
body of our young citizens. 

Here’s a story or two that shows the unify- 
ing effect upon all classes of our country, and 
disciplining as well. 

In the first reserve officers’ camp at Fort 
Sheridan there were 5,000 men, the pick of the 
material turned out by the various officers’ 
training camps. 

The colonel who relates it noticed especially 
two men, deeply in earnest, who had been ap- 
pointed 1st and 2nd lieutenants respectively. 

One day the 2nd lieutenant came to him and 
announced that he’d have to quit: he had a wife 
and baby to take care of, with no outside in- 
come; the Government had not yet paid him 
anything, and he was forced to meet charges for 
subsistence; he was still just as enthusiastic as 
ever in his desire to serve, but he could not 


stand the financial pressure and the thought of | 


his family unprovided for. 

The ist lieutenant happened to overhear. 
When his companion had gone, hecame forward: 

“See here,” said he. ‘‘ This won’t do: that’s 
a bully good man. I’ve got plenty of money— 
1 want you to let me pay in $300 a month to 
carry him along till things get straightened out. 
There aren’t any strings to that proposition 
either.” 

“So that is the way we did it,” remarked the 
Colonel. “And they both made good, up to 
the hilt.” 
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There was another earnest worker in that 
group who attracted this officer’s notice. 

One day a big limousine drew up, and pres- 
ently he was asked by a well dressed visitor as 
to the whereabouts of Mr. Blank. 

“He’s down below checking up the knives, 
forks, and spoons. He’s been appointed tem- 
porary supply sergeant.” 

The caller burst out laughing. “You mean 
to say he’s really working, working at that sort 
of thing?” 

“Come and see.” 

So they looked up the temporary supply 
sergeant but he had little time to spare for his 
former friend: he was too deeply concerned over 
an unexplained shortage in mess _ spoons. 
Everything else was in perfect order, but those 
spoons must be traced before anything else in 
the world could command his attention. 

The caller seemed struck dumb. When he 
got outside alone with the officer he burst out: 

“Why, look here—that fellow never did a 
lick of work in his life. | tell you he wouldn’t 
know it if he lost a million dollars. The only 
thing he’s ever done has been to fuss about his 
clothes and having his hands manicured. A 
month ago he’d have bought a spoon factory 
sooner than worry five minutes over the loss 
of afew. What have you done to him?” 

“That chap,” remarked the Colonel reminis- 
cently, “made a splendid record. He turned 
out to be an exceptional handler of men.” 

And the major-general who was in charge of 
the Monterey training camp told me how he 
was walking along once when he noticed 
several men digging a trench. One fellow was 
making almost no progress; he had not the 
first notion of handling a pick and shovel, and 
his allotted section of ditch must have looked 
endless to him. 

The General happened to know that he was 
an important oilman. He stopped: 

“Why, my man, this is easy digging.” 

“Yes, I s’pose it is,” said the digger, straight- 
ening up cautiously and gently feeling a crop 
of blisters on his hands. “Is’poseitis. But 
I was just thinking that if I ever see my men 
digging ditches again—well, I’m going to 
double their wages, anyhow.” 

Make no mistake about it: nothing has 
happened to this country in fifty years which 
has gone so far to showing men of all classes 
what their fellow Americans really are, what 
labar and discipline, and coédperation, and 
unity are, as this army training. 





Lest We Forget 


I was profoundly impressed by a letter—not 
its meaning, but its unmeant implications— 
received by a representative of the Railroad 
Brotherhood who was the Labor union rep- 
resentative on the important “League for 
National Unity” during the war. One of its 
three lines read: 

“The League for National Unity ceased to 
exist with the signing of the Armistice.” 

Let’s add a little internal evidence—what 
men who went through it felt they received 
from the experience. 

A writer who took the course at the Great 
Lakes Naval Training Station speaks of the 
strange assortment of bedfellows among whom 
he found himself. 

“The head bell-boy of a Middle West hotel 
swings in a hammock near my own, and on one 
side of me is a lithe, alert, blond-haired young 
man of perhaps four-and-twenty who in his 
mixed career has peddled papers, ‘ridden the 
rods’, bumming from town to town, driven a 
motor truck, won his laurels as a successful 
prize fighter, and waited on the table in a city 
cabaret—of all the men he is one of the most 
attractive, with a lively humor, a pleasant 
manner, and a quick sense of fair play. He 
joined the Navy, he told me, because it ‘ offered 
him the finest opportunity to make a real man 
of himself.’”’ 

Then I have been through a most interesting 
unpublished collection of answers to a question- 
naire sent to members of one Division, from 
forty-seven different states, during its de- 
mobilization—under conditions permitting the 
men to “kick” if they wished with no fear of 
any reprimand. 

Though half of the blanks went to men 
supposed to be dissatisfied with the service, 
89.5 per cent. stated that their army life had 
benefited them personally in one or more ways; 


79 per cent. are glad they received their mili- - 


tary training for its own sake and aside from 
their patriotic pride in having served when 
their country called; 88 per cent. favored a 
system of universal military training. 

Here are a few replies—from men who had 
averaged more than ten months’ training. 


I cannot use words large enough to express the 
benefits I have received. For instance, I have be- 
come a wireless operator and could go out into ci- 
vilian life and obtain employment with good wages. 
My health has been improved 100 per cent. The 
study of men, their ways, and how to get best results 
will be a decided advantage to me for my future life. 
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When I came into the service I had quite a stom- 
ach on me, but now I[ am thin around the waist but 
have a great chest. 


The greatest benefit was to get out of the satisfied 
rut in which I had been living and be made to feel 
more ambitious and dissatisfied with what I was 
doing. It was also a help to me to see what could 
be done with men after they become organized in 
comparison with what they were able to do individu- 
ally or even collectively before. It was a benefit, I 
believe, to come in contact with men from different 
walks of life and from different parts of the world. 


Has put my patriotism on a more intellectual 
basis, i. e., it has made it depend more on common 
sense than on emotions. 


Have always tried to play the game fair in civil 
as well as military life, and the life here has in- 
creased determination to keep it up. Am able to 
handle men 100 per cent. better. 


The Army has not affected any part of my body 
except my feet, which are several sizes larger, but 
this is offset by the disappearance of several corns. 


I wish I had come into the Army ten years ago, it 
would have taught me a lesson I needed very badly. 
I have learned more in the last six months than | 
ever knew before in my life about physical fitness. 


A single experiment in food economy would 
almost furnish economic grounds for going 
ahead. A squad of a few hundred men trained 
in this respect was placed as instructors among 
a mass of several thousand Carolina and 
Tennessee mountaineers at the Spartanburg 
camp. The average waste per day at that time 
for the whole army was, | believe, about four 
pounds per man. In six weeks, by most obvious 
schedules, teaching and devices, this was cut 
to a fraction of one pound per man per day. 
It was a big thing, in the food shortage and high 
prices. But think what it meant permanently 
in these thousands of homes where such ideas 
had never entered! And ask some statistician 
what American homes waste each year! 

We did, then, pull ourselves up by the boot- 
straps in health, efficiency, self discipline, codp- 
erative effort among classes, education, econo- 
my,and Americanization, by asystem of military 
training devised necessarily to meet the pressing 
need of making millions of soldiers quickly. 

What can we not do by a system carefully 
planned to secure the maximum of these civic 
benefits, along with the minimum of prepa- 
ration for defence dictated by common sense? 

Just what specialists of various sorts be- 
lieve this system should be I propose to set 
before you next month. 























HE HOUSE FLAG 
OF THE ‘‘CARNEGIE” 


THE CRUISES 
OF THE “CARNEGIE” 


The World-Wide Mission of the First Vessel Especially Designed 
for a Magnetic Survey of All the Oceans. The Complex Influences 


That Affect the Compass. 


The Work of the Department of Ter- 


restrial Magnetism of the Carnegie Institution of Washington 
By LOUIS A. BAUER 


Director, Department of Terrestrial Magnetism, Carnegie Institution of Washington 


HE Department of Terrestrial Mag- 
netism of the Carnegie Institution 
of Washington was authorized by 
the trustees in 1905 to undertake 
a magnetic survey of the Pacific 


Ocean. 

When it is recalled that the ocean areas 
embrace nearly three fourths of the entire 
surface of the earth, it is easily understood 
that lack of accurate data for this portion of 
the globe has greatly retarded the settlement 
of important questions pertaining to the earth’s 
magnetism. Thus the demands of science, as 
well as those of commerce and navigation, 
called for a systematic magnetic survey of the 
oceans under the most favorable conditions, 
and required that the work be done under the 
auspices of some research institution of world- 
wide standing, to secure adequate recognition 
for the scientific as well as for the commercial 
aspects of the work. 

Few people realize the complex influences 
that act upon the needle of the compass. It 
is, of course, generally known that the North 
Magnetic Pole is not situated at the geograph- 
ical North Pole, and, as it is the Magnetic Pole 
toward which the compass points, it rarely 
points true north. But the fact that the Mag- 


netic Pole does not correspond with the geo- 
graphical pole is not the only difficulty. Mag- 
netism is a strange and little understood force, 
and the positions of the points known as the 
Magnetic Poles are not fixed. They move 
about, within, probably, limited areas, and the 
lines of magnetic force over the entire earth 
change as well. 

In traveling around the earth one crosses 
the lines of force that converge at the Magnetic 
Poles, and that radiate from them in an irreg- 
ular manner. For instance, a compass, unaf- 
fected by local magnetic influences, points true 
north along a certain irregular line passing 
near Columbus, O., and Columbia, S. C. But 
as the compass moved east, the needle points 
more and more to the west of true north; at 
New York the needle points to about ten 
degrees to the west of north, or, as the mariner 
would say, the variation of the compass at 
New York is ten degrees west. The:line along 
which the variation is ten degrees runs, roughly, 
through New York and Bermuda. _In sailing 
to Liverpool the line passing through Iceland 
is crossed, along which the variation is thirty 
degrees west of north, but the variation then 
decreases until, at Liverpool, it is but seven- 
teen degrees west. However, not only does 














© Edwin Levick 


THE “CARNEGIE” 
Built in 1909 for the Department of Terrestrial: Magnetism of the Carnegie Institution. This ship, so constructed as 
to include in her makeup almost no material that would affect her compass, has sailed 217,800 statute miles in order 
to gather data for the correction of magnetic variation charts and the determination of terrestrial magnetic changes 























ON EASTER ISLAND 


In the Pacific ocean off the coast 
of Chile, the Carnegie was enthu- 
siastically received by the inhabi- 
tants, who see ships from the 
outside world only two or three 
times a year. A mountain side 
is covered with many of these 
monolithic stone images, carved 
by some prehistoric race 





THE “CARNEGIE” AT SEA 


Whether the weather is fair or 
foul this little ship continues on 
her course; without hurrying and 
without delaying she gathers her 
data, which is passed on to all who 
can find use for it. Great Britain, 
the United States, and other na- 
tions have often expressed their 
appreciation of the work of the 
Carnegie 


















































THE “CARNEGIE” IN THE 
PANAMA CANAL 
When the United States entered 
the war the Carnegie was in the 
South Atlantic. Fearing for her 
safety, should she encounter any 
German submarines, raiders, or 
mines, she was laid up at Buenos 
Aires. In 1918 she was put in 
commission again, and rounding 
Cape Horn, came up the western 
coast of South America, passed 
through the Panama Canal, and 
arrived off the eastern coast of 
the United States just as the 
German submarines became ac- 
tive there 


THE “GALILEE” LEAVING 
SAN FRANCISCO (1905) 
On her first voyage of magnetic work 
for the Department of Terrestrial 
Magnetism. The Galilee preceded 
the Carnegie in this work 
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“SHOOTING” THE SUN 


The sextant is the instrument with which the angle between the horizon and the sun is measured. Here all the 
officers are “‘shooting” the sun, in order to average their results and thereby to eliminate as far as possible the 
personal error 





THE WHEEL 
All the metal on the ship, 
with the exception of a 
very little in the auxiliary 
gasoline engine, is of 
copper and bronze, which 
have no effect on the com- 
pass needle. The amount 
of steel that it was neces- 
sary to build into the 
engine is so small and is 
placed at such a distance 
from the instruments as 

to be negligible 
© Edwin Levick 


THE FORECASILE 
DECK AND THE 
HEMP CABLES 


Because steel cables 
have a marked effect on 
the compass needle they 
were not used on the 
Carnegie. The anchors 
are of bronze, which is a 
non-magnetic metal, but 
cables of the same ma- 
terial were found to be 
too costly, and conse- 
quently these huge haw- 
sers were substituted 






































THE “DIP” DETECTOR 
An instrument not neces- 
sary for the ordinary navi- 
gator, who works, instead, 
from the data compiled 
and given to him in books 
of tables 
© Underwood & Underwood 


THE STANDARD COM- 
PASS OF THE “ CAR- 
NEGIE” 

This compass, built by 
the Department of J er- 
restrial Magnetism, is 
the one on which most 
of the computations of 
the Carnegie are based 
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THE WORK OF MAG- 
NETIC EXPEDITIONS 
ASHORE 


Although the work of the 
Department of Terrestria‘ 
Magnetism is bettei 
known by its activities at 
sea it has operated in 
many out of the way 
places ashore as well. 
This is the Alibag Mag- 
netic Observatory, in 
India 


THE “CARNEGIE” AT 
MAURITIUS 


On the trip from Col- 
ombo, Ceylon, to the 
island of Mauritius, 
which lies in the Indian 
Ocean, east of Mad- 
agascar, the charts 
showing the lines of 
equal magnetic variation 
were found to be sys- 
tematically from one to 
six degrees in error. Such 
errors, if not considered, 
might lead some ship 
into serious difficulties, 
perhaps even to ship- 
wreck 
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THE “CARNEGIE” IN_DRYDOCK 
Showing the graceful lines of the hull. This ship, although but 155 féet_in length, has wandered over the Seven 
Seas;"on voyages of thousands of miles, has cifcumnavigated the earth in latitudes below the tip’of,Cape Horn, 
and has come unscathed through storms that batteréd the topmost decks of great ocean liners 
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AT TERRACINA, ITALY 


The comparison stations of a land magnetic expedition. The lines of magnetic force are much less irregular 
at sea than on land where iron ore deposits and other causes for disturbances of the compass may exist 

















‘AT KING EDWARD COVE 


On the island of South Georgia in January, 1916, where the Carnegie 
made her only stop (two days) on her trip around the world 
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THE CHRISTCHURCH MAGNETIC OBSERVATORY 


In New Zealand. At such observatories the numerous changes to which the earth’s magnetism is 
subject are photographically registered. The Carnegie assists in standardizing the instruments used 











THE “CARNEGIE” AT HAMMERFEST, NORWAY 
On her cruise in 1914 the Carnegie penetrated to the eightieth parallel, off the northwest coast of Spitzbergen 








SHORE WORK IN 
CEYLON 


At every port visited the 

observers test the ship’s 

instruments by compari- 

son with shore instru- 
ments 


DEHRA DUN MAGNE- 
TIC OBSERVATORY 


A base station of the 

magnetic survey in In-. 

dia; here observations 

were made by the De- 

partment of Terrestrial 

Magnetism in 1909 and 
IQII 




















ELECTRIC INSTRU- 
MENT MOUNTED ON 
THE STERN RAIL 
The potential-gradient ap- 
paratus is part of the at- 
mospheric-electric equip- 
ment of the Carnegie, 
used for determining the 
electric state of the at- 
mosphere 



























MAKING MAGNETIC 
OBSERVATIONS 
The glass dome protects 
the observer and the 
delicate instruments, 
and thus makes possible 
observations even in 
heavy weather 
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A SHORE STATION 


At Sweetwater, Colon, in 1915. One of many similar stations established to secure the data ne- 
cessary for the continuation of lines of magnetic variation over the land as well as over the water 

















A CARAVAN IN THE HIMALAYAS 


These magnetic expeditions have penetrated into the most inaccessible regions, paying particular attention to new and 
partially explored countries where, for some reason, the governments concerned have not, as yet, been able to obtain 
the desired data 





















AN ICEBERG IN THE ANTARCTIC OCEAN 


On a trip around the world south of Cape Horn the Carnegie made the entire journey in 118 days and traveled 
17,084 nautical miles. So far as is known she was the first vessel to circumnavigate the sub-Antarctic regions in one season 











NEAR THE OBSERVATORY, CAPE TOWN 


Base station of extensive magnetic survey work in Africa, both by the Carnegie Institution of Washington and the 
Government of South Africa. The former’s magnetic expeditions have been sent to every continent, and to many of the 
islands of the sea, in addition to the work that is carried on by the Carnegie 
































SOME OF THE MANY DISTANT OBSERVATION STATIONS 


Near Fort Motylinski, Algerian Sahara The Royal Alfred Observatory, Mauritius 
On the Bosphorus, near Constantinople Station near Leh, India 
Zi-ka-wei, China Colaba, Near Bombay, India 











The Cruises of the Carnegie 


the needle not point true north, except at 
very few places, but at any one place the 
direction changes from year to year. Hence, 
there is a variation of the variation of the 
compass which must be allowed for in the 
construction of the charts used by mariners. 
The following illustration may be of some 
service in giving an idea of the amount of the 
change in the pointing of the compass in 
the course of time. The Carnegie on her 
maiden cruise in 
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rectly shown he might readily be led into grave 
danger, and the result might possibly be ship- 
wreck and loss of life. 

The Galilee was known in 1905 as one of the 
fastest sailing-vessels of her size in the Pacific 
Ocean, her best record being 308 miles in a day 
with full cargo. After looking at a number 
of ships we decided to charter her and to fit 
her for our magnetic expedition. The prin- 
cipal changes required were the substitution 
_ of hemp rigging for 





1909, in sailing from | | 


the steel rigging, and 





St. John’s, New- 
foundland, to Fal- 
mouth, England, fol- 
lowed almost the 
identical path of the 
Paramour Pink, in 
which the famous 
astronomer Halley 
made a voyage in 
1700 for determining 
the variation of the 
compass. The ob- 








the removal, as far 
as practicable, of all 
iron parts in the 
Vicinity of the places 
of observation. Fur- 
thermore, a special 
observing bridge was 
built, running fore 
and aft between the 
masts, and about 12 
feet above the deck. 
The instruments 











servations aboard 
the Carnegie showed 
that the variation of 
the compass as ob- 
served by Halley had 
changed to such an 
extent that if the Car- 
negie had followed 
the same compass 
courses as those of 
the Paramour Pink, 
instead of coming 
to anchor in Fal- 
mouth harbor, in the south of England, she 
would have made a land-fall somewhere on the 
northwest coast of Scotland. In brief, while 
the sailing directions as governed by the winds 
over the Atlantic Ocean are the same now as 
they were during Halley’s time, the magnetic 
directions or bearings of the compass that a 
vessel must follow across the Atlantic to reach 
a given port, have greatly altered. 

This explanation does not pretend to give 
an account of the various irregularities to 


which the compass direction is subject, but’ 


even from so simple a statement as the fore- 
going it can readily be seen how very important 
to the successful navigation of ships is accurate 
information about the compass and the changes 
in the earth’s magnetism. Should a mariner 
be given a chart on which this data is incor- 


WHY THE COMPASS NEEDLE SELDOM POINTS 
TRUE NORTH 


The lines of magnetic force that radiate from the Magnetic Pole 
and set the needle of the compass are exceedingly irregular, and 
are constantly shifting, as is the Magnetic Pole itself. But in 
this diagram for the sake of simplicity the irregularities are not 
considered. A, B, and C represent points at which compasses 
are located, and the dotted red lines indicate the directions of 
the needles of these three compasses. 
B, north as shown by the compass is the same as true north, 
while at A and C there is a great difference between the two. 
It is because the lines of force that affect the compass are ir- 
regular and shifting that the Carnegie’s investigations are so 
valuable to the mariner and to the man of science 


mounted on this 
bridge were then, on 
the average, about 15 
to 16 feet above the 
main deck and 25 to 
30 feet from the re- 
maining masses of 
iron, which consisted 
chiefly of the iron 
bolts in the sides of 
the vessel. Thus, 
while it was not pos- 
sible to convert the 
Galilee completely into a non-magnetic vessel, 
as would have been desirable, the changes re- 
sulted in reducing the “deviation corrections,”’ 
due to the disturbing influence of the remaining 
iron, to such an extent that the ship’s so-called 
“magnetic constants” turned out to be smaller 
for.this vessel, on the average, than those of 
any vessel on which ocean magnetic observa- 
tions had previously been made. However, 
the corrections were still so large that it was 
necessary to take them into account; these 
corrections had to be determined by special 
observations, made while “swinging”’ ship, that 
is, heading the ship on each point of the com- 
pass in turn in order to determine the compass 
error on each of these courses separately. 
This proceeding, gone through with as often as 
possible, necessarily caused more or less delay. 


It will be seen that, at 
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Because of the lack of data on charts of the 
Pacific Ocean it was decided to confine our 
efforts at first to that body of water. On 
August 5, 1905, the Galilee was finally ready 
to leave San Francisco for a five-months’ cruise 
of 10,571 nautical miles. The various instru- 
ments and methods were tried out under my 
own supervision on the run to San Diego, and 
] also trained the magnetic observers in their 
respective duties. The “magnetic deflector,” 
which I had devised, was introduced on this 
initial cruise, and, as subsequently developed 
and improved, this in- 
strument has proved to 
be a very useful and ac- 
curate one for readily 
measuring at sea both 
the magnetic declination 
and the horizontal com- 
ponent of the earth’s 
magnetic force. 

The Galilee was re- 
turned to her owners on 
June 5, 1908. She had 
been in continuous commission for about three 
years, during which cruises aggregating 63,834 
nautical miles were carried out in all parts of 
the Pacific Ocean, without serious mishap, and 
without loss of human life. From the map on 
page 208 it will be seen how thoroughly the 
Pacific Ocean had been covered. 

Errors were found in the magnetic charts for 
the Pacific of from one to five degrees, the 
errors often continuing systematically over 
wide stretches of the ocean. The value of 
such results, both to commerce and science, 
received immediate recognition, as from the 
beginning of our work we held steadfastly two 
principles in view: 

1. To get useful work done, and make the 
results promptly known. 

2. To strive for the highest accuracy at- 
tainable in the results. 

With the steady improvement of our 
instrumental appliances and _ observational 
methods, the chief concern in accurate ocean 
magnetic work centred in the correct deter- 
mination of the outstanding effects attribu- 
table to ship’s magnetism. Hence arose the 
desire to have a strictly non-magnetic ship 
which was built and named the Carnegie. 

Before passing to an account of the work 
done since 1999, it may be of interest to refer 
briefly to the difficulties involved in making 
accurate observations on a moving support, 


The Cruises of the Carnegie 
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such as a ship, which is never at rest and ever 
partakes of the motions of the element that 
supports it. With the proper instrumental 
appliances and observational methods it has 
been found possible for a trained observer, 
under favorable conditions, to make magnetic 
observations at sea almost as accurately as 
they are made on land. 

In order to make observations in all condi- 
tions of sea and weather, the instrument and 
observer must be effectively sheltered from 
storm, direct sun rays, and spray. The stand 
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ANDREW CARNEGIE’S GREETING TO THE “CARNEGIE” 
Written on a photograph of himself and presented to the ship 


with its gimbal rings to receive the instrument 
must be aligned carefully with its outer bear- 
ings in a line running from side to side of the 
ship. The instrument is finally mounted 
and leveled while the vessel is in quiet waters. 
It is then ready for use under sea conditions, 
as nearly perfect as is at present possible. 

As the Carnegie was intended for ocean 
surveys, it was decided to build her of the very 
best materials and make her construction thor- 
oughly substantial, combining the finish and 
workmanship of a yacht with the sturdy 
strength of a merchant vessel. One of the 
main requirements was, of course, to have just 
as little iron and steel in the construction of 
the vessel as possible. While there are many 
materials which have little co: no effect upon 
the magnetic compass, iron, so universally used 
in the modern ship, influences the needle, as 
is well known, to such an extent that its effect 
must either be allowed for or counteracted in 
some manner. 

Early in February, 1900, the keel of the vessel 
was laid, and the construction was then actively 
continued, under the supervision of the archi- 
tect as well as of the representative of the 
Department. The ship was to be 155 feet 
6 inches long with a displacement of 568 tons, 
and her total cost was $115,000. A special 
apparatus was provided with the aid of which 
all metals used were subjected to careful tests 
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before being accepted. Owing to the care 
shown by the contractor and his subcontractors 
very little, indeed, of the material submitted 
had to be rejected. On June 12, 1909, the 
Carnegie was successfully launched, in the pres- 
ence of about 3,500 persons, the vessels in 
the harbor being dressed in her honor and firing 
salutes as she glided into the water. 

On August 21, 1909, the builder formally 
turned the Carnegie over to the director of the 
Department of Terrestrial Magnetism, and 
she entered on her trial cruise. 


THE ‘“‘CARNEGIE’S” BRONZE ENGINE 


T WAS decided to install auxiliary propul- 

sion for use,in entering or leaving ports and 
to prevent interruptions in the observations 
by maintaining desired headway during calms. 
The necessity of providing auxiliary propulsion 
which would be nearly non-magnetic in char- 
acter made the selection of the type of the plant 
a rather difficult matter. Steam was precluded 
on account of the necessarily high magnetic 
nature of a steam plant. A careful investigation 
showed that a gas-producer for marine pur- 
poses could be built which would generate 
from anthracite coal a suitable gas for use in 
internal-combustion engines and that such a 
plant could be constructed almost entirely of 
non-magnetic materials. However, this non- 
magnetic producer-gas engine did not prove 
wholly satisfactory for various reasons. The 
improvements, since 1909, in the gasolene 
engine and in the construction and installation 
of gasolene tanks aboard a ship, coupled with 
the fact that, through the universal use of the 
automobile, gasolene is now procurable in all 
parts of the earth, made possible, in 1919, the 
conversion of our auxiliary power-plant to a 
direct gasolene engine type, prior to the cruise 
(No. VI) the Carnegie is now carrying out. 

The 4-cylinder Craig gasolene engine which 
is rated at 150 horsepower is sufficient to give 
the vessel a speed of six knots in calm weather; 
it is of bronze throughout, except for the steel 
valves, piston-rings, cam-springs, and cam- 
rollers. 


THE “‘CARNEGIE’S” CRUISES, 1909-1918 


IVE cruises have been made with the 
Carnegie. Launched in June, 1909, she 
has already traversed all the oceans from the 


parallel of 80 degrees north, off the northwest — 


coast of Spitzbergen, to the parallel of 60 
degrees south. The aggregate length of her 
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five cruises is 189,137 nautical miles or 217,800 
statute miles—about eight and three fourths 
times the earth’s circumference. All of these 
cruises have been carried out by scientifically 
trained men, the person in charge of the obser- 
vational work being also captain of the vessel. 
Throughout our ocean work there has been prac- 
tically no accident, and no loss of life save that 
of three seamen through acts of their own while 
off duty. Counting in the three cruises of 
the Galilee, 1905-1908, we have a grand total 
of 252,971 nautical miles, or 291,310 statute 
miles; nearly twelve times the earth’s circum- 
ference. Space will not permit describing the 
Carnegie’s cruises in detail but they are shown 
on the map on page 2908. 


























SUMMARY OF CRUISES OF THE “CARNEGIE,” 1909-1918 
LENGTH OF | TIME OF | AVERAGE 

— PASSAGE | PASSAGE | DAY’S RUN 
miles days miles 
I. 1909-10 . 9,600 96 100 
II. 1910-13. 92,829 798 116 
Mi. ao. . 9,560 84 114 
IV. 1915-1917 63,401 487 130 
V. 1917-1918 13,742 121 114 





Total length of cruises 1909 to June, 1918: 189,137 
nautical miles. 

Total time at sea: 1,586 days. 
nautical miles. 

The masters of the Carnegie have been W. J. Peters for 
cruises I and II; J. P. Ault for cruises III, IV, and VI; and 
H. M. W. Edmonds for cruise V. 


Average day’s run: 119 


It will be observed from the table that the 
average day’s run, generally under sail alone, 
is 119 nautical miles, no attempt being made 
to drive the vessel, as the desire is to make our 
magnetic observations at points about 100 to 
150 miles apart. Under favorable conditions 
the Carnegie has made at times, with sail- 
power alone, 250 miles a day and more. 

Cruise II, of three years, during which the 
little ship sailed 92,829 nautical miles, was a 
memorable one. So also was the _ sub- 
Antarctic cruise of 17,084 nautical miles which 
formed part of Cruise IV. During this cruise 
the circumnavigation of the earth was accom- 
plished in 118 days, between December 6, 1915, 
and April 1, 1916, the average day’s run being 
145 nautical miles. As far as known the 
Carnegie is the first and only vessel, therefore, 
to have made a circumnavigation of the earth 
in these regions in one season. 

The Carnegie left Washington on October 
8th last with a crew of twenty-three officers 
and men for a cruise of 63,900 miles in the 














Atlantic, Indian, and Pacific oceans, to con- 
tinue for about two years. She sailed from 
Chesapeake Bay bound for Dakar, French 
Senegal, where she arrived late in November. 
The present cruise is shown by broken lines 
on the accompanying map, the ports of call 
after Dakar and the approximate dates of arrival 
being as follows: Buenos Aires, February 6, 
1920; St. Helena, April 13th; Cape Town, May 
19th; Aden, August 5th; Perth, November ist; 
Lyttelton, December 25th; Papeite, February 6, 
1921; Fanning Island, March ist; Honolulu, 
April 20th; Samoa, July 15th; Colon, October 
20th; and Washington, December 1, 1921. 


METHODS AND INSTRUMENTS 


HE methods adopted and the principles 

followed are, in general, the same for the 
scientific work aboard the Carnegie as for the 
Galilee. The chief modifications arose from 
the fact that the Carnegie is a non-magnetic 
ship and from the introduction of certain new 
and improved instruments. 

There being no troublesome and _ time- 
consuming deviation-corrections to be deter- 
mined, the computations and derivation of 
magnetic data are greatly simplified. Reaching 
a port, the commander of the vessel transmits 
an abstract of these results to the director’s 
office in Washington, where they are mani- 
folded and promptly transmitted to the chief 
hydrographic. establishments. 


RESULTS OF THE OCEAN MAGNETIC SURVEY 


*RRORS of practical importance in the 
magnetic charts used by mariners have 
been disclosed in all the oceans traversed and 
reported promptly to the hydrographic estab- 
lishments, at home and aboard. - The British 
Admiralty, as well as our own Hydrographic 
Office, has repeatedly given credit to the 
Carnegie Institution of Washington for the 
most recent magnetic data on which their charts 
were based. On the sub-Antarctic cruise of 
the Carnegie, in the region off the southwest 
coast of Australia, errors of ten to fifteen de- 
grees were disclosed in the charts of the lines 
of equal magnetic variation. 

We are frequently asked what is the good of 
getting magnetic data on a non-magnetic ship, 
when the ships on which such data are to be 
used are practically always magnetic ones, 
because of the iron and steel entering into their 
construction or found aboard, in one form 
or another. 
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The answer is that if the mariner knows the 
pointing of the compass at a given location, due 
only to the earth’s magnetism and not to that 
and the ship’s own magnetism combined, he 
can determine the effect on the compass of 
the iron in the ship and make proper allowance 
for it. Just as by comparing a house thermo- 
meter with one standardized by our Weather 
Bureau the necessary corrections can be ap< 
plied so that fairly correct temperatures may 
be recorded with the house thermometer. 
This simple explanation may serve to tell why 
the Carnegie was made “ non-magnetic’ —.e., of 
materials which would not deflect the compass. 
The compass directions, or angles which the 
compass makes with the true north and south 
line, as determined aboard the Carnegie from 
observations on the sun or stars, are the stan- 
dard values with which the mariner compares 
his own values, the differences, if his observa- 
tions are made with care, being due to the dis< 
turbances or deviations caused by magnetic 
influences in his own ship. 


LAND MAGNETIC SURVEYS 


FEW typical pictures must suffice to 

illustrate the travels of our land expedi- 
tions, which, in many respects, are no less 
worthy as regards meritorious achievement than 
the work of the unique vessel just described. 
It is impossible to refer to the work of the ob- 
servers individually in calling attention to the 
devotion, zeal, enthusiasm, and ability dis- 
played in the successful accomplishment of 
duties well performed. They have followed 
steadfastly in the direction of their goal at no 
little sacrifice of personal comfort and even 
sometimes at the risk of life and limb. 

I hope that the foregoing description of the 
magnetic survey of the Department of Ter- 
restrial Magnetism will serve to make clear 
the objects and purposes of the Department 
as well as to show the value of the contribu- 
tions that are being made to the advancement 
of our knowledge of the magnetic and 
electric state of the planet we inhabit. Next 
to gravity, the earth’s magnetism has_ been 
characterized by two of the last century’s 
greatest physicists—Helmholtz and Maxwell— 
“as the most puzzling of natural forces,” and 
Professor Arthur Schurter, secretary of the 
Royal Society of London, has expressed the 
belief that the discovery of the cause of the 
earth’s magnetism ‘‘may give us hints on 
hitherto unknown properties of matter.” 








SMASHING THE SOVIET IN SEATTLE 


How the Mayor Worked in a Shipyard and What He Found 


There. 
Influence. 


The Growing Power of the Reds in Seattle. 
The Formation of a Soviet. 


Russian 
The Shipyard Strike 


By OLE HANSON 


TOOK my oath of office on March 5, 1918. 
The I. W. W. halls were still open; their 
propaganda was still being distributed and 
many wondered why | did not close them 
at once. I knew why. We waited until 
May 2nd, nearly six weeks after my election, for 
two reasons. One was to secure the names and 
addresses of all who were members of the 
]. W. W. and the other was to ascertain where 
they secreted their literature. The day after 
the European Labor Day, May Ist, we struck, 
and closed every I. W. W. hall in Seattle and 
kept them closed. We confiscated their litera- 
ture, burned up what we did not turn over to 
the Government, and stopped every street 
meeting. Hall meetings were closed to every- 
one who preached the overthrow of our Govern- 
ment by force and Violence and we received the 
united support of a vast majority of the citi- 
zens of Seattle. 
One of my first acts as mayor was to cause 
a survey to be made of the cost of living and 
when the difference in cost over the pre-war 
period was ascertained, | recommended and 
succeeded in securing an increase of the city 
workers’ minimum wage from $3.50 to $4.00 
per day. Some months later we made another 
survey and increased common labor to $4.50 
per day. Just before I left the Mayor’s office, 
1 recommended to the budget committee a 
raise of 123%, which was the exact increase 


in living costs from July 1, 1918, to July 1, 1919, 


in Seattle. The committee agreed to make the 
increase when the budget was passed. Skilled 
craftsmen were, of course, increased in propor- 
tion. It was impossible for the city govern- 
ment of Seattle to regulate the cost of living; 
all we could do was to keep track of the in- 
creased cost and see that the city’s employees 
received sufficient wage to live in decency and 
comfort. The dollar measure is so full of 


rubber that without taking into consideration 
what the dollar will buy, no fair wage can be 





established! Besides, a well-paid worker is not 
susceptible to the rainbow-hued promises of 
the Bolsheviki. I consider it not only good 
morals, but good business to give men what 
they are entitled to, without waiting for them 
to make a fight for it. If men secure increased 
remuneration for their services, after they have 
struck, or threatened to strike, they believe, 
and usually rightly so, that they force the 
employer to be fair. If the wage is increased 
without any such action, it proves to the 
worker that the employer thinks of somebody 
besides himself. 

During the war a great need of men occurred 
in the shipyards, and in order to set a good 
example and assist the Government, | went 
to work in the yards, after putting in most of 
the day in the Mayor’s office. While there, I 
did a full day’s work, without any camouflage. 
It was hard work and the scant $4.00 a day 
was not enough money for the work and not 
enough for the laborer to live in decency and 
comfort. While in the shipyards | became 
acquainted with many good men and some bad 
ones. You did not have to ask a man whether 
he was a Red or not. The manner in which 
he worked showed that. If he was against 
the Government, he did as little as possible 
in as long a time as possible, and in as poor 
a manner as possible. If he was loyal and 
right, he did a fair day’s work, looked the boss 
in the eye, and did not “soldier.” In the 
main, however, the boys worked hard, but under 
the hulls the minority were continually agitat- 
ing ‘“‘taking over industry,” “running things 
ourselves,” and “joining the One Big Union.” 

The speakers sent out by the Government 
to the shipyards did a valuable work, no doubt; 
but it always seemed to me that they spread it 
on pretty thick. One would think to listen 
to some of the spellbinders, that the shipyard 
workers were working for $30 per month, 
like the soldiers, and had all enlisted to serve 
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the Government during the war for patriotic 
reasons. This was true of some, but by no 
means true of all. Men went to work in the 
shipyards for different reasons—some to earn 
a living, some to assist Uncle Sam, others to 
escape the draft, and a considerable number 
simply to agitate against the Government 
and bring about chaos in our country. There 
is no use lying about these things. There 
were many bad men, many revolutionists, 
and many slackers in the Government works 
everywhere, and there were many aliens and 
I. W. W.’s who spent a goodly share of their 
time talking and agitating against the Govern- 
ment they were receiving their bread and butter 
from. As a matter of fact, there were several 
thousand I. W. W.’s who had formerly oper- 
ated in Butte, Mont., who came to work in 
the yards, feeling that they were secure from 
arrest in the larger and more cosmopolitan city 
of Seattle. A great many more came here from 
Arizona, Idaho, and California. Everyone 
knewthat Seattle was the home nest—the head- 
quarters—the central station—for their organ- 
ization in the United States. 

During the war a great many kept under 
cover through fear of prosecution and the draft 
law, but when the Armistice was signed, anti- 
government activities increased over night. 
A carefully planned propaganda of discontent 
was spread among the workers, especially 
in the shipyards. The increased cost of living, 
the fact that many of the men were away from 
their families and living in overcrowded quar- 
ters aided the agitators. It was a strange 
sight to see men from Russia, the land of 
tyranny and poverty, preaching against the 
Government of the land where they had sought 
refuge, but American-born youths with loyal 
fathers accepted, believed, and assisted the 
propaganda. 


THE PRETEXT FOR A STRIKE 


HE Government and the workers through- 

out the unions had agreed ona peaceful ad- 
justment of all differences by the Macy Board, 
and this Governmental body now became the 
target for attack. In November, 1918, the 
officers of the unions asked that the workers 
vote for a strike, unless the Macy Board agreed 
to their demands when they journeyed east. 
The men in Seattle understood that this was 
to be but a bluff to force the Macy Board to 
grant them higher wages, despite a definite 
and certain agreement which was in effect at 
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that time. No other vote than this vote, 
which was to arm the officers with a bluff, was 
ever taken before the shipyard strike was called 
three months later. 

I felt that some of the workers in the yards 
were not receiving sufficient wages. This was 
undoubtedly true of the common laborers— 
but it was not the wages or conditions that 
caused the leaders to agitate the strike. It 
was because of a desire on their part to foment 
hatred, suspicion, and discontent to such a de- 
gree that the workers would first make impos- 
sible demands, then call a general strike, 
establish a Soviet, and start the flame of revolu- 
tion in this country, with the hope and plan of 
the ultimate destruction of the Government 
and the establishment in its stead of Bolshe- 
vism, pure and undefiled, with its consequent 
red terror and tyranny. But few of the ship- 
yard workers knew of this conspiracy. They 
were simply taught to hate their employer; 
to hate the Macy Board; to defy the Macy 
award, and to refuse to work for the Macy scale. 


A SEDITIOUS PAPER 


HIS state of unrest, of hatred, of lies, and 

suspicion, was fanned every day by a news- 
paper called the Seattle Union Record. This 
paper had formerly been a weekly, but upon the 
influx of the workers it was transformed into a 
daily. It is a sheet which sometimes by clever 
insinuation, and sometimes openly, preaches 
hatred of government, and revolution. 

Its editor, E. B. Ault, at one time worked 
for a living, but has long since turned his back 
on honest labor, and for years has secured his 
living by working the workers. There is no back- 
ache in his job, or headache either. Backache 
comes from toil—headache, from thought! He 
refuses to toil and has not the tools with which 
to think. He was chosen editor of the paper 
because of his well-known revolutionary ten- 
dencies and because strong-minded men knew 
that he would obey them without question. The 
office force of the Record is as red as their 
headlines. The Record’s leading editorial and 
special writer was and is Anna Louise Strong, 
recalled by the outraged citizens of Seattle from 
the position she dishonored on the School 
Board when she turned a Red revolutionist and 
conspired to resist and obstruct the selective 
draft act. 

At one time | visited the office of the Record 
and found it in an uproar of joy. Theodore 
Roosevelt was dead! I asked, “Why the 
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jubilation?” And Ault shouted, “Roosevelt 
is dead, he stood in our way.” That night the 


paper carried an editorial on Roosevelt’s 
death, from which | quote a part: 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT IS DEAD 


Theodore Roosevelt is dead His out- 
look was never very subtle or penetrating 
Roosevelt lived to see the progressive movement, 
which he once championed, moved so far past him 
that he was driven to closer and closer arraignment 
with the most reactionary forces in this nation. His 
conception of society’s friendship, never very funda- 
mental, was clouded more and more by his own 
egotism, played upon by those big interests which 
know so well what motives to stress in order to gain 
their end. 

We must admit the fact that his death at the 
present moment removes one of the greatest ob- 
stacles to permanent peace throughout the world. 
. But they will hardly find quickly another 
mouth-piece who could so convincingly mislead 
the people of this country. 


From that day to this, | have never visited 
the office of the Record. The unclean atmos- 
phere of treason stifles me, and besides, when 
Ault made his statement in relation to the 
death of one of the greatest men of his time— 
a real American—I said things which were 
true and forceful, but which preclude my 
seeing Ault again. 


THE FORMATION OF A SOVIET 


ITH additional recruits pouring into the 

shipyards daily, the activities of the I. W. 
W. on the outside were redoubled, if such a thing 
were possible. In the early part of January, 
1919, five leading members of the I. W. W. 
met in secrecy in Room 310, Collins Building— 
the headquarters of the Metal Trades Council 
—and after carefully studying the procedure 
used in Russia, formed among themselves a 
Soviet, which was to be called the “Soldiers, 


Sailors, and Workmen’s Council.’”’ Several revo- 


lutionary speeches were made and it so hap- 
pened that every word was overheard, except 
the words of one man who was clever enough to 
hold his hand over his mouth as he spoke. 
Thus, a Soviet came into existence by 
secrecy and stealth with only five members 
present. It was decided to call a great mass 
meeting on the corner of Fourth Avenue and 
Virginia Street. The meeting was to be called 
“in behalf of Russia” as a camouflage, then 


was to be turned into an organization meeting of 
the ‘Soldiers, Sailors, and Workmen’s Council.” 
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A great parade was to be formed which, follow- 
ing the Red flag, would march to the city jail 
and release the prisoners. An advertisement 
appeared in the Union Record, giving notice 
of the meeting. Circulars were distributed 
stating that Hulet M. Wells, at one time So- 
cialist candidate for Mayor and already con- 
victed of sedition and out on bail, would be one 
of the speakers and “ X,” of Canada, would be 
the other. On some of the circulars it was 
stated that “‘the meeting is to be held under 
the auspices of the Metal Trades, Central 
Labor Council, and Hope Lodge No. 79, Ma- 
chinists.” 

Knowing what the Soviet plans were, | was 
surprised at the signature to the circular, and 
in company with Councilman Robert B. 
Hesketh, a Union Labor loyalist, | went to 
the Central Labor Council, and there Charles 
W. Doyle, Business Agent of the Council, 
informed me that the Central Labor Council 
knew nothing of the meeting. We then called 
on Mr. A. L. Miller, one of the heads of the 
Metal Trades Council (since suspended by 
his International Union), and he said he knew 
nothing of the meeting. I made proper police 
arrangements, instructing the officers not to 
interfere with the meeting, but to allow things 
to come to a head. The police authorities 
marshalled their men in the assembly room 
and waited. Word had reached the conspir- 
ators that we were prepared and the mysterious 
speaker from Canada did not appear. Hulet 
M. Wells could not be present, because of 
tonsilitis! S. W. Brooks, under order of depor- 
tation by the Federal authorities, was chairman 
of the meeting. Brooks then called for “fellow 
workers” to volunteer and distribute propa- 
ganda literature, appealing to the soldiers and 
sailors to join the ranks of those who would 
“put down industrial autocracy at home.” 
Walker C. Smith, author of “Sabotage” and an 
I. W. W. leader, followed, demanding “release 
of all political prisoners” and calling the naval 
intelligence staff “a bunch of scab herders.” 
In speaking of the necessity of changing the 
Government, he said: “If our Government 
can not be changed without bloodshed, let 
bloodshed come,” and concluded with the 
words, “Hail to the Bolsheviki, hail to the 
revolution.” (quoted from Seattle Post-In- 
telligencer, January 13, 1919.) A. V. Brown, 
the next speaker, said to the men in the ship- 
yards: “You men are going to be discharged. 
But when the time comes, refuse to quit. 




















Stay on the job. Tell them if there is not 
enough work for all, the working day must be 
shortened to six hours.” Thousands of cir- 
culars were passed out at the meeting, calling 
on the soldiers and sailors to join their ranks. 

After the speakers had concluded, several 
soap-boxers and alien speakers moved out into 
the street and in a few minutes several meetings 
were in progress and obstructing traffic. This 
was forbidden by city ordinance and the police 
immediately asked that the meeting be held on 
an adjoining lot so as not to obstruct the street. 

Just then a loaded lumber wagon came along 
with a red flag swinging from the rear end— 
and this on Sunday—the day of rest. I now 
quote from the Seattle Daily Times, January 
13th: 


Someone raised the cry, “There she is! There’s 
the only flag!” In a flash the cry was taken up. 
The wagon momentarily stopped while almost all 
took off their hats to the emblem of Bolshevism and 
someone started the chorus of “The Red Flag,” an 
]. W. W. battle cry. Mutterings grew to 
loud cries and a violent attitude of the surging of 
the crowd. 

Spying a man since declared by the police to be 
Walker Smith, a noted I. W. W. agitator, gathering 
a crowd about him. Captain Searing, who 
was directing the splitting up of the throng, 
broke away from the other officers and dashed 
through the mob toward the man, said to be Smith. 

“I wanted to nip in the bud any further demon- 
stration and stop the parade he was endeavoring to 
form before it could get under way and make such 
a mob that we would have difficulty in handling it,” 
said Captain Searing afterward in explaining his 
action. “I wanted to get them before they had a 
chance to get us,” he added. 

The police captain had not quite reached his 
objective when the persons surrounding the would- 
be parade marshal attacked Searing. The latter 
declared later he couldn’t pick out a single person 
who had attacked him, save one woman who was 
trying to strike him with her fists and umbrella 

. . Captain Searing early became the centre of 
the fighting, but was saved from serious injury by 
the arrival of squad after squad of police. 

Patrolman Bert Houck pursued a man through 
the crowd who was advancing on Captain Searing 
with a large pocket-knife. 


Several of the radicals were arrested “while 


proclaiming their disrespect for the 
American flag and this Government. One of 
them, W. |. Fisher, was shouting ‘Down with 
Democracy’ it is alleged, when Sergeant 


Ballinger of the military police gathered him 
in.” 
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As the mob was broken up they cast slurs 
at. several men in the army and navy and ma- 
rine service with whom they came in contact. 
Continuing, the Times says, “In these mélées, 
Sergeant Moore, in charge of the Fort Lawton 
provost guard, was struck in the mouth after 
he had arrested a man who had been discharged 


from the army on December toth last. This 
prisoner, it was alleged, had taken off his hat 
to the red flag on the lumber wagon and was 
loudly declaring his ‘wobblyism’ (I. W. W.’ism) 
and lack of respect for the Stars and Stripes.” 

Parading without a permit had always been 
forbidden and as Police Captain Searing ran 
into the centre of the street and ordered the 
paraders to break ranks, his answer was a blow 
in the face, breaking his nose and knocking 
him to the pavement. Immediately a dozen 
Reds joined in the assault, but he finally suc- 
ceeded in regaining his feet and, with the aid 
of his men, fought clear of the crowd. When 
the provost guard or police arrested one of 
their assailants, others fought to release them. 

In commenting upon the attack made upon 
Sergeant Morris of the Marines, the Times 
said: 


The most exciting incident next to the attack on 
Captain Searing was the assault on Sergeant Morris 
of the United States Marines. He was struck in the 
mouth by a man who later gave his name as Leo 
Polishuk, a Russian laborer, twenty years old. The 
marine captured his assailant at Fourth Avenue and 
Pike Street and was taking him toward an alley “to 
give him a trial and punish him on the spot” when 
the city police hurried up and through the crowd, 
which was threatening to take Morris’s prisoner 
from him. 

Among those who tried to rescue Polishuk from 
the marine was Leo Udcovisky forty-five years 
old, a Russian. Sergeant (Jack) Sullivan (Seattle 
soldier and loyalist) who was going to the marine’s 
assistance, grabbed Udcovisky and turned him 
around. The Russian kicked him and while the 
soldier was recovering from this blow his assailant, 
it is alleged, tried to strike him with an iron-bar. 

As the Russian started away from the scene, 
hurrying down the alley toward Union Street, 
Sullivan painfully followed, never losing sight of 
him. In front of the postoffice building he caught 
up to him and made him prisoner. 


“It was a free-for-all fight before it was over, 
but when things commenced to be fairly equal, 
the cowardly Reds hunted their holes, as they 
always do and always will do. There is no 
courage in them! Their teachings have taken 
all sacrifice and ability to battle out of them! 
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They never won a single fight with the police 
while | was Mayor. Given 200 Seattle blue 
coats and 1,000 Reds—Reds run! . 
_A total of thirteen men were arrested and 
when one was asked what his nationality was 
he said, “I am an American, and ashamed of 
it.’ Thus ended, in the Reds’ defeat, the first 
open battle between the forces of law and order 
and the I. W. W. in Seattle. 

The well-laid plans of the “Soldiers, Sailors, 
and Workmen’s Council” could not be carried 
out, on account of the help given the police 
by the loyal citizens and returned soldiers. 
In the entire crowd of Reds there was but one 
returned soldier. 

The Union Record, the next day, in flaring 
headlines, denounced the police for enforcing 
the law. It also published an editorial, called 
the police “Prussians,” and abused the chief. 

The next day, January 13th, | made the 
following statement: 


ORDER WILL BE MAINTAINED 
LAWS WILL BE ENFORCED 
RIOT AND DISORDER WILL BE SUPPRESSED 


The men arrested were found guilty and 
police sentences imposed. 

On the following Wednesday | went to the 
meeting held in the Central Labor Council 
in order to secure statements of any specific 
usurpation or abuse of authority on the part 
of the police. When I arrived, there was, as 
usual, but a small attendance of Central Labor 
Council members, the vacant seats being filled 
by I. W. W.’s who were not members. These 
men voted, however, on motion after motion, 
as did the Reds who filled the gallery. The 
speaker simply denounced the police and all 
in authority, but did not present for considera- 
tion a single, specific instance where a police- 
man or provost guard had not observed, as 
wells enforced, the plain law. 

When my name was mentioned, a man sitting 
among a crowd of I. W. W.’s and bearded 
Russians (all, by the way, wearing red neckties) 
shouted, “Let’s hang Hanson.”’ I was unable 
to reach him before hedisappeared in thecrowd. 
Upon leaving the hall, several I. W. W.’s 
blocked my path and started an argument. 
I was alone, but fully prepared to protect 
myself, but the argument did not last long. A 
stranger seemed particularly anxious to get to 
close quarters. The next day, a report laid 
on my desk explained that the argument was 
started in order to “beat me up,” while the 
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solicitous stranger was none other than a 
secret service operator. 

While present at the meeting, | demanded 
that the Central Labor Council either repudiate 
their name appearing on the circulars advertis- 
ing the previous Sunday meeting, or explain 
how it came to be there. - Edward Carlton 
of the Machinists’ Union said that the meeting 
was arranged but that the speakers had been 
changed after the printing of the circular, and 
added that Anna Louise Strong had told him 
that it would be all right to announce that the 
Central Labor Council was back of the meeting. 
The President of the Council, Robert L. Proc- 
tor, denounced the use of the central body’s 
name. At the same meeting, however, the 
same Central Labor Council indorsed a call 
for a mass meeting to be held the following 
Sunday afternoon, for the purpose of organ- 
izing a Soldiers, Sailors,and Workmen’s Council 
or Soviet! When the thirteen men arrested 
for the Sunday riot wie placed on trial, W. H. 
Stumpf, the man charged with assaulting 
Captain Searing, said, “ Don’t bother about a 
lawyer for me; the Defense Committee 
of the |. W. W. will furnish me an attorney.” 


BALLOTS OR BULLETS 


N THE night of January 16th a meet- 
ing of 5,000 I. W. W.’s was held at their 
favorite spot, Fourth Avenue and Virginia 
Street. A resolution was adopted condemning 
all law-enforcing officials. 
The Post-Intelligencer of the 17th had the 
following to say of the meeting: 


Following the Chairman, F. Clifford spoke. He 
told his hearers that the workers ought to take over, 
own, and run the machines of industry. He urged 
coéperation of the workers at the next election, told 
them to stick together at the polls, and if they then 
could not “get it by the ballot route, get it by the 
bullet route.” 


I was present during the entire meeting. 
As it broke up, 500 men took the lead and the 
crowd of 5,000 followed, starting toward the 
jail half a mile away. 

In speaking of the parade after the meeting, 
the Post-Intelligencer said: 


Shouting defiance at the police, the leaders 
reached Jefferson Street and Third Avenue. (One 
block from police headquarters.) A few of them 
turned down Jefferson Street toward the water- 
front. The others, however, kept on Yesler Way 
in the direction of the police station. 























“Come on to the police station,” urged the 
leaders. The others wavered, then obeyed. 

At that instant, those in the van saw a column 
of fourteen mounted policemen moving down the 
Yesler Way hill from the police station to meet 
them. Behind, came four automobile trucks con- 
taining sixty policemen armed with carbines, fol- 
lowed by five squads of patrolman on foot, armed 
with night sticks. . . . 

For a space of several minutes the I. W. W. 
elements followed their leaders inthe “battle 
hymn” of the organization. The second stanza was 
barely started when the five squads of mounted 
police came down the street and sidewalks on both 
sides in a solid body. The crowd of singers was 
swept before them Within five minutes 
after the police had started work, Yesler Way 
between Second and+ Third avenues was as bare 
of loitering crowds as on a Sunday at midnight. 


THE STRIKE BEGINS 


N THE same day—January 16th—that 
the Mooney Congress in Chicago were hiss- 
ing the United States Flag, advocating a general 
strike and passing I. W. W. resolutions, with 
many of its members from the state of Washing- 
ton, including “Jimmy” Duncan, and our 
good friend, E. B. Ault, who acted as secretary 
of the Convention, members of the Central 
Labor Council in Seattle were encouraging, 
abetting and protecting the Reds who met 
and marched down the street to take the city 
jail. 

And on that same night, an order was issued 
by the Metal Trades Council in Seattle, 
calling a strike of 25,000 workmen employed 
in building Government ships in the shipyards 
in Seattle alone, and requests were sent to the 
shipyard workers of the entire Pacific coast 
to take like action. Nothing could prove more 
conclusively that there was a widespread con- 
spiracy throughout the union for a concerted 
effort to establish Bolshevism. 

The men, in the main, did not understand 
what the leaders were doing. They were 
not permitted to vote as to whether they would 
strike or not. I talked with dozens of work- 
men from the yards, as did many of my friends, 
and outside of the leading agitators, none in 
the yards wanted to go on strike. 
ordered to go on strike, these men obeyed, so 
thoroughly had they had drilled into them the 
iniquity and perfidy of a man who would scab. 


Smashing the Soviet in Seattle 


But when | 
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In speaking of the manner in which the ship- 
yard strike was called, the 7imes of January 
17th said: 


Disregarding appeals from some delegates that 
the workers themselves be given opportunity to 
express their views on the final question by a referen- 
dum ballot, fifty-seven delegates representing the 
Seattle Metal Trades Council last night voted to 
call a strike of the 25,500 members of the twenty-one 
affiliated unions next Tuesday morning at 10 o’clock, 
provided the owners of shipyard and contract shops 
concerned do not in the meantime sign the council’s 
blanket wage agreement. 


On the same day, the Seattle Union Record 
printed a statement under great headlines: 
SHIPYARD WORKERS TO STRIKE 
TUESDAY, and another despatch on the same 
page said that “the Tacoma Metal Trades 
Council has taken the same action.” In the 
same issue a story was printed ridiculing Gom- 
pers’s statement that “Bolshevism is a men- 
ace,” which was followed by a reproduction of 
the constitution of the Russian Soviet Republic, 
copied from the Nation of New York City. 
Preceding the constitution itself, the Record 
says, ‘“The Nation, New York City, of Jan- 
uary 4th, has done a distinct service in print- 
ing, in full, the Constitution of the Russian 
Socialist Federated Soviet Republic, in its 
latest form as adopted July 10, 1918.” Editor- 
ially the Record comments on the publication 
of the constitution as follows: 


So much misinformation has been spread about 
Bolshevism and the Russian Soviet Republic, that 
the Union Record takes pleasure in commending 
to its readers’ notice the article printed in the last 
two columns of this page. It is worth careful 
reading by any one who is sincerely trying to under- 
stand what is going on in Russia. 


Of course the Record demanded as usual the 
discharge of Chief of Police Warren, as a 
direct menace to the peace of the community 
and the recall of myself as Mayor. In glaring 
headlines they also printed the resolution, 
passed at the Mooney Congress, which de- 
manded the destruction of the A. F. of L. and 
the recall of Samuel Gompers as president of 
the Federation, with Mooney endorsed as a 
candidate for the position. Perhaps they 
were following a plan; perhaps they were pre- 
paring for future events—we shall see. 


In the February number Mr. Hanson will tell how the strike 


turned into a revolution and of the foreshadowings of that event 








AS OTHERS SEE US 


The Significance of President Wilson’s Illness in British Eyes. Australian Views of 


American World Influence. 
A Japanese Plan for Our Dismemberment. 


Anglo-American Coéperation and Misunderstandings. 


American Financial Activity in Europe 


By LOTHROP STODDARD 


RESIDENT WILSON’S illness has 
been the subject of extended com- 
ment in the European press. This 
untoward event is universally de- 
plored, and its effect upon such mat- 
ters as the Peace Treaty, the League of Nations, 
and our industrial unrest is widely discussed. 
The prevailing idea seems to be that the Pres- 
ident’s illness will be a distinct handicap on 
the solution of all these problems. Says the 
London Daily Chronicle: “\t is impossible to 
think at this time about the League of Nations 
without allowing one’s mind to cross the 
Atlantic to that sick room in Washington where 
the proposer of the League lies temporarily 
stricken. Wilson’s illness is a matter of the 
gravest world concern. It could not have be- 
fallen at a worse time. We in this country 
have no desire to interfere in internal American 
politics, but the fate of the League affects a 
great deal more than any nation’s internal 
politics, and with it we are deeply concerned. 
We can only hope that the President may yet be 
spared to see it through into calmer water.” 
And in another editorial the same paper says: 
“As a result, it seems most probable that, at 
least for the immediate future, the participation 
of the United States in the League of Nations 
is doomed, and we and other countries must go 
on without it. That would bea prospect falling 
lamentably short of our hopes; but even so, we 
ought to persevere and not despair; the con- 
sequences of despair would be too fatal.” 
The London Saturday Review, which is not 
enthusiastic for the League project, writes: 


Although we have never agreed with President 
Wilson in his attempt to apply abstract formulas to 
the settlement of European politics, we watch with 
sympathetic anxiety the state of his health. The 
burden which modern democracy lays upon its favor- 
ites is well-nigh intolerable. After the toil and 


trouble of the Peace Conference, Mr. Wilson started 
on an electoral tour of the continent of America, 
where the distances to be traveled and the size of the 





audiences to be addressed are beyond our experience, 
and almost our imagination. The President has 
overtaxed his strength. To have helped to draft the 
Treaty of Peace, to have signed it at Versailles, and 
then to be called on to defend its details to his 
political opponents at home, might well break a 
man’s health. 

The retirement of President Wilson at such a mo- 
ment as this would probably be fatal to the League 
of Nations. There is no other politician in the 
United States capable of forcing it through a re- 
luctant Senate, and on an indifferent electorate. 
Despite the press, and the monster meetings, and the 
mechanical devices for making the speaker’s voice 
carry, and the cheers timed by the springing of a 
rattle, we doubt whether the American people care a 
row of pins about the League of Nations. Why 
should they? League or no League, they will not 
enter a second European war in a hurry. M. 
Clemenceau has avowed his scepticism of the League 
with much shrugging. Messrs. Wilson and Lloyd 
George, incorrigible idealists, are the only people who 
believe in it. If Mr. Wilson were to disappear, our 
Prime Minister would be obliged to abandon it. 


As to the reaction of the President’s illness 
upon the American Labor situation, the Daily 
Chronicle points out the close parallel between 
American and British industrial unrest, and 
goes on: “The general resemblance is re- 
markable. We fear President Wilson’s illness 
will make it extremely difficult for him to meet 
the demands of the situation.’ The London 
Daily News writes: 


As far as American workers are aiming at a reason- 
able improvement in the standard of living, this 
coincidence is a satisfactory one. The immi- 
nence of the International Labor Conference at 
Washington has a direct effect upon this object, as 
the Conference will be able to recognize the urgency 
of the problem and evolve some policy tending to its 
solution. 


That radical Labor organ, the London 
Herald, remarks characteristically: 


The second industrial revolution is now taking 
place. The first deprived a man of his individ- 





























uality and made him part of a machine to manu- 
facture profits; the second is an organized co- 
operative movement to restore individuality, insure 
a man the results of his own labor and of his master’s 
machine. That is the explanation of American un- 
rest and of similar unrest in our country. 


The London Spectator draws from the Pres- 
ident’s illness lessons of wide and permanent 
application, as may be seen from the following 
paragraphs: 


We are very sorry to read the disquieting bul- 
letins about President Wilson’s illness. The Pres- 
ident, like many other men who love work, has been 
trying to do too much, and he is paying the penalty 
that the overtaxed body and brain always impose 
on the offender. We sympathize with Mr. Wilson, 
and trust that he may make a quick recovery. But 
we must point out at the same time that statesmen 
in highly responsible positions who overwork them- 
selves are behaving unfairly not only to themselves 
but also to their peoples. It is the duty of a Pres- 
ident, or a Prime Minister, to look after his health, so 
that when any crisis is reached he may be fit to deal 
with it. We may say without exaggeration that the 
President’s devotion to the typewriter rather than 
to the brassey has become a source of no small em- 
barrassment to America and to the Allies. 

Consider the position in Washington. The Pres- 
ident is the sole Executive until his term of office ends 
in March, 1921. He cannot devolve his power upon 
any other shoulders, however willing he might be to 
do so. A President’s illness means an interregnum, 
in which important public business is suspended. 
At the moment there is much industrial unrest in 
America. From our own standpoint it is of greater 
consequence that the President’s mishap means the 
further delaying of the Peace Treaties and of the 
League of Nations. The solution of world-wide 
problems, then, is delayed while President Wilson 
lies ill at the White House. Peace loiters at the 
threshold, but will not cross it. Thus we all have 
more than a personal reason for wishing the Pres- 
ident a speedy restoration to health. 

The President’s illness suggests further that the 
autocratic type of ruler is not altogether suited to the 
conditions of the modern democratic world. We 
can understand and sympathize with the very able 
man who loves to conquer difficulties and feels that 
he can govern better than any one else. But when 
such a man, conscious of his powers, begins to do the 


work of all his colleagues as well as his own work, and . 


to regard himself as the State, very much in the 
style of Louis XIV’s famous saying, he is exposing 
the State to unnecessary risks. The ideal President 
or Prime Minister would devolve all administrative 
detail upon the members of his Cabinet, and would 
content himself with a general supervision while 
reserving the right to formulate the Cabinet policy. 
President Wilson, partly through the provisions of 
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the constitution and partly through his own perfectly 
legitimate belief in himself, has concentrated power 
in his own hands with regard to foreign as well as 
domestic affairs to such an extent that he has become 
indispensable to Europe as well as to America. The 
makers of the Constitution could not have foreseen 
such a development as this. They could not have 
dreamed of America becoming the arbiter of Europe, 
and then being put out of action by the illness of the 
Chief Executive. Had such a possibility occurred 
to them, they surely would have provided for the co- 
operation of the Senate with the President in such 
momentous proceedings, upon which the future of 
mankind depends. The President’s collapse has 
revealed in a flash the anomalous relations of the 
Chief Executive and Senate in connection with the 
Peace Treaties and the League of Nations. The 
fate of these supremely important agreements ought 
not to depend, wholly or partly, upon the recovery 
of one man from a serious illness. President Wilson, 
we fear, took far too great a risk when he undertook 
the gigantic task single-handed. 


AUSTRALIAN VIEW OF AMERICAN LEADERSHIP 


N a recent public address, Mr. Holman, 

Premier of New South Wales, thus ex- 
pressed his view of America’s réle in world 
affairs during the coming half century: 


There is a growing body of opinion that the prob- 
lems of civilization now, and still more in the next 
fifty years, tend more and more to be settled in the 
United States. Those who hold this view urge that 
Germany has committed herself almost wholly, so 
far as its governing classes are concerned, to mili- 
tarism, and by a natural rebound to revolutionary 
activity leading nowhere; that Russia is still 
illiterate; and that England and France tend more 
and more to become empires over colored races with 
but a thin veneer of Europeanism; so that the largest 
world-reservoir of European intelligence and ac- 
tivity lies in the United States. 

In the first place, the United States must be con- 
sidered, not as a nation, but as a continent. It con- 
sists, in fact, of a mighty congress of peoples, with 
elements Dutch, French, Spanish, and Roundhead, 
Cavalier, and Quaker English, who have been welded 
together in peace and harmony, except for the Civil 
War. America has a population which will not be 
long behind that of Europe. And the system by 
which this people is governed, though unsuited to 
England or Australia, is a good system for such a 
group of nations as the United States, in that it 
preserves domestic independence and yet provides 
safeguards against internecine strife. It is, there- 
fore, under exceptionally favorable circumstances 
that the American people are growing up. 


I have already indicated in these columns 
the extent to which the possibility of close 
coéperation of the United States and the 
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British Empire in world affairs is being dis- 
cussed. As the months pass this discussion 
tends to get away from generalities and to get 
down to more specific formulation of definite 
policies. Such formulations have _ recently 
appeared in two leading organs of British 
political thought: the Round Table and the 
New Europe. Both articles are clearly worthy 
of mention. 

The Round Table article, after discussing 
England’s future tasks, both foreign and 
domestic, states: 


But no less a task lies before America and the 
Dominions. Up till 1914 they had one and all 
elected to develop behind the shelter of the British 
navy and the British army. In thus leaving the 
whole burden to Great Britain they were a part 
cause of the failure of Britain to democratize its 
methods. While, therefore, Britain has 
upheld liberty, law, and order throughout the world, 
the overseas English-speaking world has developed 
practical democracy and a progressive society far 
ahead in many respects of that which exists in 
Great Britain. The time has come when the rdéles 
must be reversed. The task not only of maintaining 
law and order, but of spreading real education and 
real progress throughout the world is not only in- 
finitely greater but infinitely more urgent than it 
ever was before. If mankind is to move forward in 
step, America, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, 
South Africa, each in their own sphere, must con- 
tribute their stream of effort and illumination to the 
common pool. What that means in practice we 
cannot now do more than mention. That it means 
the acceptance of large mandatory responsibilities 
by America goes without saying. A nation of one 
hundred millions possessed of far greater wealth 
than any other country in the world can not continue 
self-centred in its own home and grow to the full 
stature of national manhood. America laid herself 
open to the charge of selfish indifference to anything 
but her own interests by the slowness with which she 
recognized her duty in the war, and the consequently 
comparatively small sacrifice which she made for the 


cause of human freedom. She is now showing a 


similar readiness to try to escape from practical 
responsibility for the unfortunate peoples not yet 
able to stand alone, and consequently to leave them 
to be exploited and in some cases massacred by 
peoples in no way qualified to have control of them. 
America will doubtless rise rapidly to a sense of her 
responsibility. But it is urgent that she should not 
Guay. ... 

The subject-matter of this article may perhaps 
be summed up in one or two sentences. We have 
now reached a stage in the world’s history when we 
must look at the world-problem as a single whole. 
Regarded from that point of view, the solution of 
the problem is simple of statement however diffi- 





cult of execution. The progressive democracies 
have discovered a fundamental unity in the war. 
They believe, on the whole, in the same ideals and 
the same principles of human progress. These ideals 
and these principles, however, are not understood by 
the vast masses of humanity. They are actively 
resisted by organized reactionary forces in every 
country of the globe. If the world is to progress it 
can only be because the western countries not 
only improve their own society and their own system 
of government, but because they combine to bring 
enlightenment and assistance to the rest of the 
world. If they live up to the standard they them- 
selves have set in the last five years, there is little 
doubt that in half a century they could change the 
world. Dire poverty might be almost unknown; 
education might not only attain at last in civilized 
countries the standard which the democratic ideal 
demands but also be spread far among communities 
which hitherto have never known it: the main- 
tenance of law and order might be everywhere 
the rule: and self-government, if not everywhere an 
accomplished fact, might at least be firmly set upon 
the road to becoming the universal system of man- 
kind. If they lose sight of the task which thus lies 
before them and become wholly preoccupied with 
their own affairs, they will certainly quarrel among 
themselves. Backward humanity will be,organized 
and instructed, not by the progressive peoples, but 
by the reactionary. And the western peoples them- 
selves will be faced, before the century is out, with 
a new combination of autocracies far more formid- 
able than the last, because still better equipped with 
mechanical appliances of destruction, and they will 
have to preserve liberty among mankind by engag- 
ing once more in a war even more terrible than that 
which has just been fought. 


The New Europe article, from the pen of the 
well-known English publicist A. F. Whyte, is 
entitled “America and Britain in Partnership.” 
The author’s main thesis is that the main field 
of Anglo-American coéperation is destined to be 
the Pacific, where common interests are so vital 
and patent as to more than offset the effects of 
possible friction at other points. He develops 
this thesis as follows: 


Good relations between Great Britain and America 
are one of the hinges of peace, and like all hinges 
they must be well made and well oiled. The 
reasons for this state of affairs are so plain that they 
need no elaborate exposition. The war has elimi- 
nated three of the so-called Great Powers for all 
practical purposes; it has gravely impaired the 
strength of two others, leaving only three capable of 
playing a decisive part in the world’s affairs during 
the next ten years. Two of these—the United 
States and Japan—lie outside Europe; the third— 
the British Commonwealth—is the only European 
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state which by reason of its intrinsic power and its 
vigorous Dominions overseas can take any im- 
mediate and effective share in high politics. 
Whatever the outcome of our present discontents 
may be, our responsibilities, liabilities, and relative 
influence in the world are greater than they ever 
were before; and since they lie in large part in or 
around the Western Hemisphere it is obvious that our 
interest in the great land-block which divides the 
Pacific from the Atlantic Ocean can never be slight 
and will probably grow as the years pass. We do 
not suggest thereby that British policy should be 
deflected from its appointed course by the magnet 
of our interest in America. Far from it. But | 
believe that we shall more and more find that our 
true interest and the American magnet draw us in 
the same direction. 

The word ‘‘interest” raises an important point. 
Anglo-American relations are suffering from the 
turgid generalities of sentimentalists who persist in 
proclaiming the amiable untruth that in politics 
blood is thicker than water. Blood is not thicker 
than water unless the blood relations cherish com- 
mon ideals and serve a common purpose. It is, 
therefore, the duty of Anglo-American propagandists 
to stop paying one another the easy compliments 
that are born of the innocuous inebriation of the 
political banquet and to set to work to show that 
Britain and America draw their political inspiration 
from the same sources, act in practice on the same 
political assumptions, and pursue political paths in 
foreign policy which, though not identical, are 
closely parallel. I hope, then, that we have come to 
an end of the empty generalities of the Anglo- 
American situation and are about to enter upon a 
sincefé exploration of the new political world which 
lies open before us. Only by this means is it pos- 
sible to disentangle the essentials of British and 
American policy from the prevalent vague ex- 
pressions of goodwill and to find the greatest common 
measure of agreement between them. 


Continuing in this sense, Mr. Whyte pro- 
ceeds to discuss various possible causes of 
Anglo-American misunderstanding, such as 
trade rivalry, “freedom of the seas,” the 
Monroe Doctrine, and the Irish question, and 
concludes that none of these is likely to disturb 
the fundamental bases of Anglo-American 
friendship. He then discusses the point which 
in his opinion is destined to serve as the special 


provinceof Anglo-American coéperative effort— . 


the problem of the Pacific. He writes: 


The Pacific literally teems with problems. It is 
an ocean surrounded by countries whose develop- 
ment in the Twentieth Century promises to rival 
European progress in the Nineteenth. Canada, the 
United States, and South America have still far 
to go before they will have fully exploited their own 


vast resources; the possibilities of trade with the 
islands of the Pacific are great; Australia and New 
Zealand throb with expansive vitality; China is, per- 


‘haps, the greatest reservoir of undeveloped power in 


the world; Siberia is the Canada of Asia; and Japan 
occupies an economic and strategic position in the 
Far East comparable to the European situation of 
Great Britain. The economic development of this 
gigantic region will proceed with great rapidity once 
the aftermath of war is past, and it will bring great 
political problems in its train which must vitally 
affect the relations of America and Great Britain. 
Already the Shantung problem has given a warning 
of the dangers which still lurk in Far Eastern politics, 
and tends to put Anglo-Saxon opinion on its guard 
against Japanese ambitions; and it is still too early 
to say whether a democratic movement in Japanese 
domestic politics may not ease the situation and pave 
the way for better relations between China and 
Japan. At present China has a clear moral right to 
expect support both from America and from Great 
Britain, and if this support is given we are not 
likely to have reason to regret it; but whatever 
happens the Anglo-Saxon democracies have certain 
common interests which seem to invite codperation 
in the Far East. Neither seeks territory; both 
possess territories which require protection; both 
are vitally interested in the “open door”; both are 
morally bound to protect the integrity of China. 
Narrowing the outlook a little, we find that Canada, 
the United States, and Australasia have an identical 
concern in the problem of colored immigration, and 
that in a hundred lesser ways the lines of national 
interest in Pacific affairs tend to coincide. Within 
the region mapped out above there is ample room for 
the expansion of the trade of all concerned, and a 
lively commercial rivalry could proceed without 
disturbing political codperation. 


A JAPANESE SUGGESTION 


N SHARP divergence with the views of Mr. 

Whyte regarding our Pacific mission is the 
view of a leading Japanese daily, the Tokio 
Yamato, which, in a rather caustic “leader,” 
recently advised us not only to disembarrass 
ourselves of our Pacific holdings, but even to 
amputate much of our home territory as well. 
This admonition runs thus: 


We venture to advise America to adopt the prin- 
ciple of self-determination in Hawaii. America 
ought to give complete independence to the Philip- 
pines, if it is impossible to return that territory to 
Spain, which formerly owned it. The American 
Government has already expressed its willingness 
to make the Philippines independent, and independ- 
ence is most earnestly wanted by the majority of the 
Filipinos. The American Government should, 
therefore, carry out the plan for independence 
without any further loss of time. This would fit in 
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with President Wilson’s principle and with the 
opinions expressed in the United States Senate. 

If America clamors for the independence of places 
owned by other countries, without taking any steps 
regarding the territory she has formerly taken from 
other countries, it means that she is doing wrong 
herself while rebuking other countries. Is it not 
easier to make one’s own territory independent than 
the territory owned by others? 

If Americans really mean to claim independence 
for Korea and Ireland, they should return to Mexico 
not only California, Texas, Kansas, Utah, and Ne- 
vada, but also a part of Wyoming, Arizona, Colo- 
rado, and New Mexico. 

If it is true that America has asked the Omsk 
Government for the lease of Kamchatka, she should 
agree to the Japanese Government’s leasing some 
areas or islands in Mexico or other countries. 

Otherwise, the action of Americans in clamoring 
for independence for the territories of other coun- 
tries and in bandying the principle of justice and 
humanity will be regarded as hypocritical; it will be 
taken for granted that Americans delight in the 
disturbance of peace in other countries. 

While addressing the above-mentioned advice to 
America, we urge that at the first conference of the 
’ League of Nations, Japan should bring forward a 
proposal for the execution of the principle of self- 
determination in Hawaii and the Philippines. This 
proposal will prove the acid test of America’s so- 
called principle of justice and humanity. 


EUROPE AS OUR NEW “WILD WEST SHOW” 


EFORE the war many Europeans were 

said to regard the United States as one 
big ‘wild west show,” inspired thereto, it would 
seem, by such exponents of American life as 
dime novels, movie reels, and Cook’s tourists. 
To-day, it seems, the shoe is on the other foot, 
and we regard Europe much as Europe for- 
merly regarded us. At least such is the 
assertion of M. Auguste Gauvain, editor of 
that staid, semi-official organ the Paris Journal 
des Débats. During the course of an article 
sharply criticizing American “Messianic re-. 
forms” in Europe, especially as regards the 
Hungarian-Rumanian imbroglio, M. Gauvain 
complains that our diplomatic and military 
agents to-day “explore Europe as their an- 
cestors explored the Far West, and regard 
ancient European nations as Iroquois, Co- 
manches, and Aztecs, and want to reform 





Europe by methods current in Oklahoma and 
Colorado.” M. Gauvain insists that methods 
must differ according to countries. “ Just 
as the American settlers fired the forests to 
clear the soil,” frowns M. Gauvain, “certain 
American agents would act, politically speak- 
ing, in Russia and Hungary. They regard 
Lenin, Trotzky, and Bela Kun as good pio- 
neers of a new civilization.” M. Gauvain 
exhorts us not to spoil the situation by “ever- 
lastingly lecturing friendly nations,” and de- 
clares he thinks it would be much wiser for the 
Americans “to hold the Turks in check rather 
than to hustle the Rumanians.” 


OUR FINANCIAL ACTIVITY IN EUROPE 


HAT the influence of American capital 

and American commerce is both ubiquitous 
and lively is the verdict of the Amsterdam 
correspondent of the New York Evening Post. 
This Dutch observer thus writes in part: 


Every day new signs appear of the investment of 
American capital in Europe. This invasion is at- 
tracting much attention here and in other European 
countries, the more so since up to now the interests of 
American financiers have remained practically 
limited to their own country, whereas on the con- 
trary Europe, especially Holland, was greatly in- 
terested in American industry and trade. The 
holdings of American stocks in Europe have de- 
creased much during the war, but-on the other hand, 
American financiers are extending their interests 
on this side of the ocean more and more. 

In Czechoslovakia, a new American enterprise has 
been founded with a share capital of 100,000,000 
crowns, under the name of “ American-Czechoslovak 
Corporation,” with the purpose of carrying on im- 
port and export trade, as well as participation in 
industrial and commercial business. The enter- 
prise will be interested in a new shipping company 
with a capital of 100,000,000 crowns. 

From the same source it is reported that Amer- 
ican engineers have worked out plans for the Serbian 
Government for the construction of new railways 
in Jugoslavia. The capital will be supplied by 
American banks, it is said. The orders will have 
to be placed with American factories. Another 
American consortium has purchased all the stocks 
of the Serbian and Croatian shipping companies 
on the Danube and its side rivers. 

In commerce, American competition is felt 
everywhere. . . . 
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